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THE ILLIBERAL. 
ILLIBERALITY on some points marks almost every hiu- 
man being, and is one of those features of human nature 
which must be liberally considered and allowed for. 
It is comparatively a rare case to be distinguished by 
a general and prevailing illiberality of mind ; but yet 
such persons do exist, forming a sort of class by them- 
selves, and liable to be described accordingly. It is 
common to speak of them as overlooking faults of 
their own to judge severely of those of their neigh- 
bours,* and perhaps this is true in part ; but the 
most inveterately illiberal are persons of a certain 
negativeness of character, not remarkable for errors 
of their own, but rather for the absence of them— 
members, in short, of that “venerable corps” of ex- 
ecessively good and rigidly righteous, whom Burns 
has described so admirably—whose life he compares 
to a well-going mill, supplied with store of water, 
and whose machinery goes on in one unvarying clack, 
and whose hopper is constantly ebbing, but never 
exhausted. A serene well-provided life is theirs 
by fortune ; free from all harassing cares—the livelier 
and more errant feelings all stilled down into tor- 
pidity—not even any tastes calculated to mislead— 
nothing to do but live a life of substantial comfort 
within the easy bounds which worldly wisdom pre- 
seribes—they have neither outward nor inward temp- 
tation to error of any positive or glaring kind, and 
are ag near to at least a negative perfection as may 
well be. It seems to require this exemption from 
common faults and follies to enable any one to reach 
the summit of illiberal judging. One is then un- 
troubled with compunctious recollections of his own 
liability to do amiss. He has no dread of any one 
saying or thinking, “ you are as bad yourself.” Then 
only, indeed, is the mind left altogether clear and 
unclogged for the exercise of the favourite propensity. 

The most conspicuous peculiarity in the illiberal 
mind is, that it never makes any allowance for condi- 
tions or circumstances which a humane and liberal 
mind would feel to be somewhat palliative of the 
error. It is itself the standard for all moral actions. 
‘What it feels it would not or should not do, no other 
person should do. The ardent and thoughtless im- 
pulses of youth—the misfortune of an education 
wanting in control and guidance—are never taken into 
account. It would be quite in vain to put in as a 
defence, that, for example, poverty was greatly the 
cause of the crime. In their own comforts, they can- 
not imagine what it is to be pressed by want and 
temptation ; nor, if they could, would they be willing 
to admit of any such excuse. If they reason at all 
upon the matter, it only appears to them, that admit- 
ting such excuses is an encouragement to others to go 
and do likewise. But the fact is, they have it not in 
their natures to so far pity a fellow-creature as to 
allow for extenuating considerations of any kind. 
Hurried along by their blind fanaticism, their whole 
thoughts are absorbed in the desire of seeing a proper 
punishment inflicted. And in this there is seldom 
any nice or critical consideration of degree. ‘The 
least error deserves the utmost penalty : the greatest 
ean have no more. ‘This is their simple rule, derived 
from a memorable authority in ancient Greece. How 
fortunate it is for mankind that this class of persons 
is @ small minority. What a world it would be if 
they had the ascendency! — 


* Pope, for example, thus speaks of censorious people, a class 
nearly akin to the Illiberal—** Such as are still observing upon 
others, are like those who are always abroad at other men’s 
there, while their own runs to 


It is not with regard to serious errors alone that 
the Illiberal find exercise for their spirit. ‘They de- 
light fully as much in seeking out and holding up to 
view the follies of which poor mortals are so univer- 
sally guilty, each in his own peculiar line. Here, we 
think, it is very particularly necessary that the cen- 
sors should be themselves exempt from the prescribed 
error. Men with hobbies have a fellow-feeling for 
each other. And one who knows that he is noto- 
rious for some folly, in like manner is disposed to 
take a lenient view of another man’s folly. But the 
person who resembles the equably-going mill, and 
has no nonsense of any kind to be compunctious 
about, is left clear to visit, with unsparing wrath and 
ridicule, all his fellow-creatures, each for his own par- 
ticular kind of nonsense. To use his own phrase, he 
cannot understand how men will act so. This is just 
the point: he has not the tendency himself, and he 
has not even that simple liberality which consists in 
imagining how one may have an inclination which 
another has not. He stands like a hen who secs her 
duckling-brood taking the water, totally at a loss to 
comprehend how others should follow absurd courses 
which he would never once think of following. What 
idiots—what wretches—to run into such scrapes, when 
they might have so easily seen what it would all end 
in! That is to say, he saw, who stood high and dry 
on the shores of passionless wisdom, while the crowd 
of common human beings went helter-skelter on to 
destruction in pleasure’s deceitful sea. How can such 
a person inake allowances for the faults of his fellow- 
creatures? He cannot even conceive how or why 
they have faults, 

The spirit of the Illiberal has one of its roots in an 
offended dogmatism. The errors and follies of their 
fellow-creatures do not appear to them as merely con- 
trary to good morals and injurious to the public inte- 
rest ; they have a much darker character—they are 
considered as the expression of a dissent from their own 
system. Hence the satisfaction which they openly 
express when any of the common herd of the world’s 
fools and wanderers come to feel the ordinary natural 
consequences of their aberrations : “ / am not surprised 
at it. I could have told them long ago what would 
come of it. I have no pity for them—brought it all 
upon themselves. Only the just reward of their ab- 
surdity.” In euch expressions there is, we suspect, \ 
as much of the gratified self-estoem of the systematist, 
whose rules were once despised, but now are proved 
true, as of a zeal for the cause of virtue and propriety. 
Their maxims of life being all too narrow for ordinary 
tastes, and left to be exemplified by themselves, it is 
of course a singularly great triumph when those who 
act on more enlarged views and more benevolent prin- 
ciples do not thrive. The evil result may be from 
totally independent causes ; but it is always presumed 
to be from a want of attention to the rigid system— 
like the butler in Old Mortality, who had no expecta- 
tion that Clavers’s soldiers would win the battle (after 
they had lost it) from that absurd new way of sling- 
ing their carabines. It will, therefore, be always found 
that a true Illiberal speaks much and often of the mis- 
fortunes of mankind. He is a complete gazette of 
bankruptcies, and knows everybody within ten miles 
who is aflicted with children not likely to turn out 
well. Even the maladies with which human beings 
are afflicted, furnish an agreeable food for the reflec- 
tions, and subject for the conversation, of such a per- 
son. Meet him in almost any circumstances—at the 
festive board, at the chwrch-door, anywhere—and you 
hear of nothing but men’s follies and calamities, all 
tulked of in a tone under which it is easy to discover 


instances to set this down to the score of malevolence. 
We only see, properly, a fanatic of certain singular 
austere ideas, whose self-esteem is gratified by what 
he thinks a justification of that which mankind almost, 
with one mind abhors and shuns him for. On the 
same ground it is that be Las no real wish to improve 
or correct his fellow-creatures, and takes not the least 
pains to effect any such ends. Were mankind cor- 
rected, his vocation would be gone. It would be the 
greatest of vexations to one of these persons, if the 
human race, by some miracle, were suddenly to come 
into harmony with his ideas, for it would deprive him 
of the exercise of the only faculties which he delights 
to use—those which seek out faults, and censure, and 
ridicule, and condemu the errant and unfortunate, 
‘The illiberal judgment is rarely or never a sound 
judgment. The contraction of the feelings is usually 
accompanied by a contraction of the intellect. and the 
two conditions act and re-act upon each other ; so that 
the one is a pretty sure proof of the existence of the 
other. It is not, therefore, amongst the eminent in 
letters or arts, or those who, from their superiority of 
mind, take a lead in less public affairs, and are looked 
up to by their fellow-citizens, that we are to seek for 
the Illiberal. A stingy and narrow spirit only can 
give safety in small things ; it is powerless to promote 
an advance to anything that is great. lence tho 
Illiberal are generally remarked to be weak people. 
Any little ingenuity they have is rarely shown in a 
higher walk than that of detecting the faults of 
their neighbours, and making the good appear bad ; 
a task in which one is at first disposed to think they 
show some considerable skill, till he recollects how 
easy it is, constituted as human beings are, to find 
fault with even the best. Everybody has of course 
some faults, though they may be small compared 
with his merits. It is only necessary to fasten upon 
these, and give them prominence, and add a few 
insinuations and obscure hints, sinking all allusion 
to what is good—and the most shining character is 
dimmed down to the colour of old tin. The Iliberal 
sometimes appear knowing, for they are full of maxims 
of caution against the rogueries of mankind, and are 
excessively jealous and distrustful. But it soon ap- 
pears that they know only the worst part of the 
world, and have no more conception of the kindness 
| which sweetens, and the worth which gives solidity, 
to the great mass of civilised society, than the insect 
which is found living in the glaciers has of the mild 
temperature and virescent beauty of the vale of Cha- 
mouni. In fact, there are few people more liable to 
be deceived than these same illiberal and ultra-know- 
ing persons. And the reason is obvious, for, as they 
have on the one hand an instinctive aversion to the 
manly and we!l-meaning part of their fellow-creatures, 
so have they a weak accessibleness to those who will 
pay them the compliment of affecting to adopt their 
ideas, and acting by their guidance ; a class of whom 
it is only to be expected that they will deceive if they 
can. 
The Iliberal, in their speculations on human eon- 
duct, are thorough partisans of the Selfish System of 
Hobbes, believing mankind to be invariably governed 
by a regard to their most sordid interests. ‘I'he his- 
tory of the race is full of the most striking instances 
of men and nations acting under higher impulses. We 
have the whole army of martyrs on that side. We 
see missionaries at the present day braving every peril, 
with no reward beyond a bare subsistence, that they 
may do good to others. Only the last age beheld the 
“American colonists plunge into commercial ruin, and 
expose themselves to every personal calamity, for the 


acertain satisfaction. But it would be wrong in all 


sake of a revered political principle. And how many 
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a Hampden might, within the last few years, have been 
reckoned up amongst the humblest land-tillers and 
shopkeepers of our own country! In fact, an immense 
proportion of human movements of all kinds spring 
from overpowering sentiments, good or bad, in their 
breasté, quite apart from peeuniary and other gross 
interests. But this is a truth of which the Illiberal 
nature is totally unconscious. Looking inwards for a 
standard whereby to judge of mankind, and finding 
there only the meaner tendencies and desires, he natu- 
rally presumes that his neighbours will act under these 
only, and be all as prudently selfish as himself. It is 
therefore a great surprise to him when an unequivocal 
act of high generosity or self-devotion takes place, or 
some decided result proves that the motives in any 
particular case had all along been of an exalted kind. 
Generally, he is incredulous as long as possible, or en- 
deavours to diminish by surmises the full value of the 
merit. But should these resources fail, there still re- 
mains that convenient means of explaining all the acts 
of natures above our own, from ultra-brave generals 
downwards*—*“ He’s mad!” And of this the [liberal 
does not fail to avail himself ; the consequence of which 
is, that he is left, after every good and great action, 
with just about the same comfortably mean opinions 
of human nature as ever. 

The incapability of the illiberal man to allow for a 
difference of opinion on controversial topics, proceeds 
chiefly from the same intense selfishness and habit of 
self-reflection. He thinks in a particular way—he is 
right : these others think differently—they must be 
wrong. Such is the syllogism by which he arrives at 
their condemnation. It is really surprising how much 
of this spirit is allowed scope amongst mankind, when 

owe consider that there is no external divine stamp 

on any man to give him a title to suppose that he is 
moore Tixely to judge aright than any other man. It 
is much as if one of a large family of small children 
were to set himself up in bib and tucker amongst his 
equally bibbed and tuckered brothers and sisters, and 
assert that he had a supernal privilege of thinking for 
them all, and that every thought they formed not con- 
formable to his rule was a pernicious error. ‘lhe very 
idea of anything beyond a civil persuasive being used 

any one man towards another, on any subject which 

y all have an equal interest in inquiring into and 
judging of aright, is so gross, that, to show patience 
to m4 it, seems almost a sin against the dignity of 
hyman nature. But it needs not to tell how univer- 
sally this principle is violated. And not only is this 
done on a great scale by every body of men who can 
contrive to invest themselves with any authority, but 
everywhere we meet with individuals, who, in a spirit 
of dogmatism, which is just selfishness in thinking, 
pretend to censure, ridicule, and undervalue every 
man who presumes to differ with them upon the 
simplest as well as the most important topics. Nothing 
ould be more truly ridiculous, if it were not unfortu- 
nately so mischievous, and we are only prevented from 
passing it with a jest, by observing it to be the source 
of so much on, pve in society. 

The I)liberal may be remarked to be full of antipa- 
thies to particular Bodies of men. Certain neighbour- 
fing nations they regard with contempt and aversion, 
for which their only grounds are perhaps a few trivial 
differences of manners or customs, laws or institutions, 
which are of no sort of consequence in a general esti- 
mate of the characters of those nations, but happen to 
be the only features which make any impression on 
the Illiberal. ‘This, however, is an illiberality to which 
whole nations are sometimes found liable : for example, 
the English in the last century were pretty generall 
affected by a prejudice against the French, for whic 
some of them could have perhaps presented no better 
reason than that their Gallic neighbours cooked f; 
and wore wooden shoes. In pursuance of the simp 
plan of taking everything at the worst,.the Illiberal 
ean allow for none of those good peculiarities which 
almost every nation in the way of manners, 

Jaws, and institutions, and for which no counterpart 
is to be found in our social state: the bad alone are 
invariably fastened on, and made the subjects of vitu- 
peration ; and thus, though perhaps nothing is said 
without some apparent ground of truth, the general 
result is so partial as to be virtually a lie. ‘Ihe various 
classes of society are often to each other the themes of 
@ similar illiberality. There are many persons in the 
upper classes who only think of the humbler with a 
regard to their intemperance and other besetting vices ; 
and many of the humbler and middle classes, again, 
who take the debauchees of the turf and gambling-table 
as fair specimens of the whole body of the aristocracy. 
Did they actually know each other, and meet in friendly 
intercourse, ali these illiberalities, the effects of igno- 
rance and distrust, would vanish. But, unfortunately, 

never meet ; and accordingly, amongst us, the 

of one class are likely to know as little about 
another as they do of the Parsees of Hindostan. Even 
ions are not exempt from these illiberalities. 

notion that lawyers and doctors aim only at de- 
lnding and fleecing mankind, is still st; in many a 
other respects not ill-informed. 
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nected ‘with theatrieals and music extipct, the many 
in those professions whe behave much like other human 
beings being condemned for the faults of the few. So 
of all other classes or denominations of men, the IIli- 
beral regard only those who are a disgrace to their 
fellows ; and, whereas ten good men would have for- 
merly saved a city, these persons would condemn a 
t 

track all its misjud ts. Pro- 
perly speaking, these are in pas not judgments at 
all, but mere emanations of the inferior sentiments, 
tricked out perhaps with ap neces of consideration 
and a love of what is right, but absolutely and at bot- 
tom nothing but “ pride, envy, hatred, malice, and all 
uncharitableness.” 


THE RUSSIAN PROVINCES ON THE 
BALTIC, 


A GLANCE at the map of Russia will show that a good 
portion of the western boundary of the empire rests 
upon three preston, which project into the Baltic 
in an irregular, almost grotesque line of coast. These 
are Courland, Livonia, and Esthonia, the entire bulk 
of which is somewhat less than that of England. The 
surface of this country is far from inviting. Extensive 
marshes and sandy plains are its main features ; but 
these are often intersected by rivers, and more fre- 
quently by those extensive forests which supply timber 
to every part of Europe, and which, consequently, give 
to the Baltic its most important branch of trade. ‘The 
marshy nature of the tract has caused the formation— 
by the sinking of the ground, and the collection of 
water over it—of a great many lakes. These very fre- 
quently contain floating islands. ‘he soil, loosened and 
undermined by the continual action of water, often be- 
comes detached from the main-land, together with all 
the trees, herbs, and other vegetation which may be 
growing upon it, and the wind drives the movin 
acres backwards and forwards. The inhabitants navi- 
te these islands, and fasten them to the sides of the 
lakes, in situations most convenient for grazing their 
cattle upon them. Notwithstanding the dreary pic- 
ture which marshes, lakes, moors, and sand-wastes 
present, the country is not, upon the whole, un- 
fertile, and is particularly well adapted for rye, 
barley, and flax, the last article being produced in 
higher perfection—of a more soft and silky quality— 
in Courland and Livonia, than in any other part of the 
be ; but northward, the general fertility decreases. 
‘he climate of the territory is not of a nature to add 
to its charms, The winter is six months long, and 
very cold and stormy. “The summer is short and 
hot ; the autumn dreary, rainy, and dirty ; and a 
spring scarcely exists.”* 

It is, however, with the inhabitants of these pro- 
vinces that we are chiefly interested. ‘he history of 
the Baltic provinces contains two grand epochs—its 
conquest, first, by the Germans, and after by the 
Russians. These give a clue to the nature of the 

pulation. The country having remained for so 
| mm a period in the hands of German masters, it is 
easy to understand why nearly all the aristocracy, 
the nobility and lan proprietors, the wealthier 
merchants, tradesmen, and most eminent lite 
men, are Germans. The chief seat of commerce is 
Riga ; that of literature Doprat ; both in Livonia.t 

The Russians form but an inconsiderable commu- 
nity on the Baltic shores, and are chiefly travelling 
mechanics and tradesmen. Jews are scattered through 
the provinces as innkeepers, small shopkeepers, and 
beggars. The gipsies are no exceptions to their bre- 
thren all over the world: they are thieves and horse- 
dealers. The great bulk of the people consists of its 
aborigines ; namely, the Lettes and Esthonians. ‘The 
whole population of the Baltic provinces amounts to 
a million and a half, and the proportions are as fol- 
low :—Of every 1000 inhabitants, about 900 are Lettes 
and Esthonians ; 50 are Germans; 30 Russians ; 5 
Swedes ; and 15 Jews. 

‘The almost universal employment of Lettes and 
Esthonians alike is the tilling of the soil; and, by Kohl’s 
account, “in no country is carried on upon 
so grand a scale as in the Baltic provinces. ‘The corn- 
fields of an estate generally lie all together, in one wide 
far-spread mass of grain, and in many places a whole 
square verst will be found covered with rye. One 
forest often covers whole square miles of und. 
Wherever any work is to be done, a hundred hands 
are always ees Bee begin together. ‘The peasantry 
are all more or indolent and inactive, and there- 
fore a dozen are required to do what with us would be 
the work of one. Many a simple rural occupation. 
insignificant enough in countries where so many small 

wers do not work together, becomes interesting 

re, by the mere bustle of the numbers employed. 

When a house is building, it swarms like an ant- 
hill with numbers of busy beings, old and young, men, 
women, and children. All hammer, paint, plaster, 
fetch, and carry, till the house is finished. When a 
new field is to be laid out, or a forest cleared, what 
bustle and confusion! Half the population of the 


* Kohl's Russia. Foreign Library, p. 356. 
+ Besides Riga, there are ft 


four or five hundred men, are called together. 
ing, digging, and tearing a at ranches 
and roots ; cts 5 om before it could be expected, the 
forest has vanished, the trees lie sawn to pieces, and 
scattered in large heaps, and fifty draw their 
long furrows through the soft mould. 
ne of the most interesting works is the ploughing 
of a great field. All the come r 
from all corners, for three or four miles round, on the 
appointed day. ‘heir agricultural instruments are 
small, light, and, though apparently clumsy and bar- 
barous, yet in reality well adapted to their purpose. 
The harrow, for instance, consists of young fir-trees 
bound together by cross boughs, in which the short 
thick twigs are left as teeth. None even of the best- 
constructed harrows serve them so well as this primi- 
tive contrivance. ‘The ploughshare used all over the 
country—for a regular plough is unknown—is so 
small and light, that a man can easily carry it under 
hisarm. It is, however, difficult to guide, as its prin- 
cipal support is in the hands of the ploughman, and 
the most unremitting diligence and attention are ne- 
cessary to make the furrows lie even. 

Every peasant has a piece of land measured out to 
him, which he must plough before night. As far as 
the eye can reach, the ground is then seen covered 
with ploughs, horses, and busy labourers. The beau- 
tiful golden seed then flies swiftly into the ground 
from the expert hands of the sower.” 

Though the Lettes and Esthonians are such near 
neighbours, they exhibit striking differences of charac- 
ter. The former are timid, and without energy of an 
kind. The Esthonians, on the contrary, are prou 
stubborn, and independent. The Lettes possess much 
intelligence, and their manners are gentle and con- 
ciliating ; whilst the Esthonians are rough, stern, and 
repulsive. ‘The contrast could scarcely be greater if 
the two races had been denizens of different hemi- 
spheres. The manners and customs of each afford 
some interesting particulars. 

The Lettes may be said to have no history. Their 
peaceful and timid disposition has never afforded an 
thing worthy of record. It leaves them antiody 
without brilliant periods and striking characters. 
Their annals, therefore, remain stationary and mono- 
tonous. Such is their natural apathy, that they have 
always been the slaves of whoever chose to bind 
them. “ Although the love of freedom and indepen- 
dence must certainly exist to a-certain in 
their character, because it is a natural and inextin- 
guishable principle in human nature, yet they appear 
totally wanting in the energy, resolution, and courage, 
necessary to attain and preserve so inestimable a trea- 
sure. ‘The social principle, the tendency to associate 
and cling together, is remarkably weak in them. 
They have never even formed a village, much less a 
city or a state. In some nations, all forces seem to 
have been so divided, arranged, and united, as was 
best calculated to forward the great work of society. 
The Lettes seem to have acted on the — prin- 
ciple, of splitting and dividing every force, to the 
total prevention of social greatness. Since the earliest 
coded of which we have any record, every Lette has 
always brewed his own beer, and built his-own house, 
and every family has always made its own clothes ; 
there was, therefore, no occasion and no opportunity 
for tailors, masons, brewers, and other tradesmen, to 
spring up. Every household has always kept a 
deal to itself, without associating much with ot 
and this has prevented the rise of great and powertl 
families. Society remained anarchical, because every 
man desired to remain independent and isolated on 
his own bit of land. It is probably on account of this 
repelling and unsocial spirit, that a race, gifted with 
80 — talents, and so much natural intelligence, 
should have remained for hundreds of years so tho- 
roughly insignificant and useless. Searecly a nation 
ean be named who would not ap’ bold, spirited, 
and energetic, compared to the tes. ‘They are 
soft-hearted, timid, and fearful, child-like and een 
quiet, and resigned to and evil fortune ; and 
these good and bad qualities unfit them for anything 
but servitude and dependence. ‘The spirit of trade 
and speculation is as deficient in the Lette as it is con- 
spicuous in the Russian. ‘They never wander from 
place to place, but cling like plants to the little spot 
of land to which they belong, bitter as is often their 
lot in the land of their fathers. The poctical and 
dreamy tendency of their minds tends to unfit them 
for active independent life. Lost in the fictitious ‘jo 
or sorrow of their poetry, they as easily forget their 
duties and wants as they do their hardships and mis- 
fortunes. 

The Lettes are naturally clever, quick, intelligent, 
and inventive ; but, never emancipated for a moment 
from the labours of the plough, these qualities lie dor- 
mant, or show themselves only in every-day trifles 
in the arrangement of their harness, the stitching 
their furs, the platting of their shoes, and so on. 

One quality which the Lettes share with all en- 
slaved tribes, is a great disposition to thieving. It is 
remarkable, however, and very characteristic of 


that the Lettes never commit robberies, 
never steal anything of even when 


| 
hom to be mad, said ral of the Dor hie within pi 
to 58; At 
hing, "1 wich he could come and bit of my-gencrala” and other such tifles, can be trusted. A Lette 
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‘ The Lettes are » low, one- 
storied a of fir-tree wood, laid horizontally 
upon one another, the interstices stuffed with moss 


and oakum. Sometimes the whole is lined with cow- 
ung. The colour 


by hooks, strings, and, above all, by the girdle, which 
keeps both coat and pantaloons in their places. The 
taloons of the men do not reach below the knee, 

t cloths and ribbons are wound round the legs. 
The shoes of the Lettes are sandals, either of leather 
tied with strings, or else platted strips of the bark of 
lime trees.” 

We now turn to the more fiery and less amiable 
Esthonians. “ h more energetic than the feeble 
Lette, the Esthonian only shows his energy in fight- 
ing and quarrelling, and he is still more indolent at 
work. ‘he plastic, quick, and pliable nature of this 
people is one of the most remarkable things about 
them. ‘To imitate the skill of German mechanics, to 
learn to read and write very quickly, and almost 

ithout instructors, to become servant, soldier, stew- 
ard, and labourer, with equal ease and rapidity, is as 
easy to the Esthonian as to the Lette and Russian. 
A nation whose favourite perfume is assafetida (the 
women and children among the Esthonians are fond 
of hanging small pieces of assafetida round their 
necks by way of a smelling-bottle) cannot be a deli- 
cate, tasteful, or cleanly people. In fact, with the 
exception of the Polish Jews, they are the most defi- 
cient in these points of any race in Europe. The 
Esthonians scarcely know what disgust is ; and their 
dwelling-houses are more filthy and repulsive than 
the stables of the Lettes and Russians.” As a conse- 

nee of this state of things, it naturally follows 

t the Esthonians possess very few of the conve- 
niences of life, and none of its elegances. ‘They “have 
no looking-glasses among them, but necessity is the 
mother of invention, and the Esthonian women have 
a resource of theirown. When about to make their 
toilets, ard pour water into a wooden vessel, and con- 
template their charms in this primitive and Arcadian 
kind of mirror.” 

Their ignorance of the commonest mechanical in- 
ventions is inconceivably great. ‘The following anec- 
dote illustrates this:—A young Esthonian girl was 
taken into the service of, a nobleman’s family, to 
whose estate she belonged. In one of the rooms a 
clock hung against the wall, and a glass door in the 
case admitted a view of the restless and busy pendu- 
lum. For some time, the young girl contemplated, in 
silent astonishment, the wonderful and mysterious 

ing. At length she exclaimed—* I have been here 
five days, and nobody has given the creature anything 
to eat: It will starve if it isn’t soon fed !” 

Until very recently, the whole aboriginal mass of 
the Baltic provinces were the slaves or serfs of their 
German, and then of their Russian masters. Their 
intellectual condition is difficult to be ascertained 
with correctness. “There are no materials, for in- 
stance, for the formation of statistical tables, intended 
to show how many among them have acquired the 
faculty of reading and writing. ‘The nation is so de- 

ent on its superiors, that the differences observable 
in different villages, and on different estates, are ve 
great. One master, who governs justly and benefi- 
cently, may exert himself for the enlightenment of 
his people, by the establishment of schools and the 


most favourable influence on them, and make them 
civilised, intelligent, virtuous, and enlightened ; whilst 
the carelessness, the severity, or the inattention of 
another, will thoroughly demoralise and barbarise 
those subject to him. A friend in Courland gave me 
the following calculation of the state of cultivation 
among his parishioners :—Of 2470 Lettes who had 
been confirmed, could read more or less well ; 
and on an average, seventy-seven out of every hun- 
dred the rights of confirma- 
tion, and eighty-eight out of every hundred females, 
could read. It will often happen, however, that the 
most marked contrast manifests itself between the 
peasants on two estates immediately adjoining to each 
other, and to estimate the general condition of the 

ple, it would be necessary to have separate returns 

m each estate.” 

These people are, however, no longer slaves. Their 
emancipation was completed by the emperor in 1831, 
and a great intellectual impulse has been the conse- 
“Translations of popular German works 
; Esthonian and 
urnals have been published for their in- 
struction and amusement ; German dictionaries and 
os for the use of Lettes and Esthonians, have 

printed ; and schools have very much increased 
in number, particularly in Courland. One natural 
consequence of the education and comparative freedom 
of the Lettes, is their Germanization. As uncultivated 
slaves, they obstinately retained, for centuries, their 


costume, and their barbarous superstitions. As edu- 
cated freemen, all this becomes repugnant to them ; 
and as the first impulse of freedom and refinement 
was given by their German lords, and not by them- 
selves, it naturally leads them to the imitation of 


GEORGE SELDEN THE GENIUS. 
A TALE, 

One cold evening in Jan » ® young man, who, 
though clad respectably, from 
the inclement weather, took his station in a London 
stage-coach-yard to await the arrival of some country 
friends. ‘The bustle which was going on around him 
did not attract much of his attention. Except when 
interrupted by a push from a porter, or to escape being 
run over by a horse or cart, he seemed entirely im- 
mersed in his own musings. Suddenly his face was 
lighted up with a smile—a smile of inspiration, and 
thrusting his hand into his pocket, he drew forth a 
pencil and paper. He then retired into a door-way, 
and commenced writing. 

In the meantime, the coach whose coming he 
awaited was driven into the yard, and while the busy 
operation of unloading was going on, while most of the 
passengers were heartily greeting the friends who had 
come to meet them, a widow and her daughter were 
looking about in vain for their friend. One by one 
their fellow passengers dropped off, and they were left 


alone, standing on the pavement beside their 1 ¥ 
They exhibited signs of great disappointment. They 
had only one uaintance in the vast wilderness, 
London. He promised to meet them, and was 
not there. ‘They were for the moment quite at a loss 
to know what to do. At last a by-stander recom- 
mended them to take shelter in the travellers’ room of 
the inn. Their boxes were accordingly being removed 
thither, when one was accidentally knocked against 
a person standing most inconveniently in the passage. 
He uttered an angry exclamation, and, looking up, 
perceived the very persons for whose arrival he ought 
to have more vigilantly watched. But now his anger, 
and the cold abstractedness of his manner, gave way to 
an opposite extreme. He greeted his friends with warm 
but unaffected iota ; though by far the greater and 
more enthusiastic share fell to the younger female. 

In less than half an hour the three friends were 
enjoying a refreshing meal, in a humble but neatly 
furnished apartment in the outskirts of the city. 
“Really, George,” said the elder traveller, looking 
round the room, “1 admire your taste exceedingly. 
he. have taken for us a very neat and comfortable 

ing. 

ma ve lived in the house ever since I came to 
London,” returned George Selden, “and have been 
treated well enough by the landlady, though I do not 
trouble myself much about these things. But what 
news can you give me of Daleton ?” 

“ Alas !” was the reply, “little but what concerns 
ourselves, and that is sad, very sad.” 

Nay, mother, no said her daughter, 
with an effort at gaiety. “You cannot imagine, 
George, what trouble she gives me to keep up her 
spirits. She will not understand that brighter pro- 
spects are in store for us. In the first place, am I not 
a most lucky girl to get the situation of daily gover- 
ness in Mrs Webb’s family? Has not she, also, pro- 
mised to procure me other pupils 

“ Besides,” interrupted George Selden, “ there will 
be a time, my dear Mrs Cooper, when a union of hopes, 
long nurtured, will give you a claim upon the exertions 
of us both.” : 

Miss Bessie Cooper blushed, and suddenly dropped 
her eyes to look at the pattern of the carpet. 

Patience is all we require, and not much patience 
either,” continued young Selden, “ before we shall be 


soon leave my present employment, s soar 

above the intellectual degradation which it is now my 

fate to suffer, as a grocer’s assistant. One of my 
ms has already appeared in the ‘ Monthly Literary 
uquet.’” 

“ But have you no settled prospect of bettering your 
condition, in the event of your leaving your present 
situation !” asked Mrs Cooper. 

“No prospect exactly settled ; nothing positively de- 
finite,” replied the poet. “But I know, I feel that I 
shall one day be appreciated—that I shall hold a pro- 
per rank in the literary world. I have been writing 
a tragedy lately ; it is finished all but the fifth act, 
and that will be done now in a very short time. I 
always think poetry when I am walking, and write it 
down the first ongecsasty. I was scribbling a bril- 
liant idea for my fifth act when I first saw you.” 

No remark followed, but the two females exchanged 
glances expressive of sorrow and disappointment. It 
seemed as if this announcement, though intended to 
give them pleasure, damped the hopes which already 
existed in their minds. When they parted for the 
night, Bessie Cooper would have wept, but for the 
dread of increasing her mother’s unhappiness. 

The firm to which the poetical Geo Selden 
condescended to give his services consisted of two pest: 
ners, Mr Williams and Mr Webb. It being a whole- 
sale, as well as a retail house, the ners superin- 
tended separate departments. Mr Williams, a plain- 
spoken man of business, ordered all the concerns of 


the retail shop, and,. indeed, occasionally served in it 
himself. He was a man of strict regularity and pre- 


placed beyond even apprehension of 
payment of teachers, and will thus often exercise the | shall 


cision, and shared the labours of the business with the 
same on of perseverance and punctuality as he 
expected from the persons he employed. It was he, 
therefore, who most noticed and suffered most ineon- 
venience from the extreme inattention to his duties 
which George Selden continually showed. About a 
week after the events we have narrated, he entered 
his partner’s office to consult him about discharging 
80 troublesome an assistant. 

“ Why, really,” said Mr Webb, “I wish you would 
try him a little longer. I wonder what effect a severe 
lecture will have upon him ?” +, 

*T can tell you without trying it. I have talked to 
him till I am tired. It has not the least effect. In 
fact, F believe he looks upon what I say with eon- 
tempt. See, here is a bundle of his rubbish which I 
found hidden in a drawer. Every now and then he 
steals to the desk to scribble and add to the heap.” 

Mr Williams produced several quires of paper, every 
page closely covered with writing. ‘ 

“So,” said Mr Webb, taking the manuscript, and 
smiling as he opened it ; “a tragedy, I declare. In 
blank verse, too. Well, though I daresay you will 
smile at my proposition, I will take it home with me, 
and look it over this evening.” 

“ But what good will that do? It will not correct 
the mistakes he so continually makes in the invoices, 
= make him more punctual in his attendance at the 

op. 

“That may be,” replied Mr Webb ; “ but the truth 
is, I take a more than common interest in this young 
man. You remember that, when I used to go the 
western journeys, I often spoke to you about a certain 
John Cooper of Daleton ?”’ 

“To be sure ; he was one of our best customers ; at 
least in the matter of punctual payment. His money 
pos to come up as regularly, on quarter days, as clock- 
wo! 


“True ; but, with all his honesty, he was unfortu- 
nate, and died, leaving his widow and daughter almost 
destitute, George Selden, an orphan, was his appren- 
tice, and ap ng to be an intelligent lad, I p 
him in our shop. hie is young and inexperienced, and 
I am loath to turn him out on the wide world of Lon- 
don, without trying every means to make him suit us 
better. He isa great fool, I admit. Unfortunately 
for her, he is in love with his late master’s daughter ; 
and Mrs Webb has engaged her as governess to our 
children. Now, if he would only remain steady and 
attentive to business, they might very soon get mar- 
ms and it would be their own fault if they were not 

ppy.” 

“ All very pretty and romantic, I daresay ; but I 
tell you what, Webb,” replied Williams, shaking his 
head, “ though a first-rate eect you are a 
deuced bad er. Well, I suppose I must put up 
with the lad till you reform or consent to my 
turning him away ?” 

The usual summons of “ Wanted, please, sir,” at- 
tracted Mr Williams into the shop, 

George Selden had recently become acquainted with 
a set of men of similar literary peepee who had 
formed themselves into a society for the purpose of 

roducing to the public their own works. All of them 
Trad written t ies, which had precisely the same 
catastrophes—they had been rejected by the managers. 
By mutual flattery, they had impressed each other 
th the idea, that they were great but ill-treated 
geniuses ; that it was their duty to the public not to 
allow it to be longer defrauded of their tragic subli- 
mities. ‘They therefore proposed to take a theatre of 
their own, and to cause their works to blaze upon the 
world, to the utter confusion and ruin of man , 

It was only the night before that Selden attended 
one of their meetings. From a fair beg Bi his own 
four acts (the rough draught of which got into 
his master’s hands) he read portions of his drama. 
His audience professed to be in raptures ; for it was a 
‘principle of theirs to receive the works of their fellows 
with applause, that their own lucubrations might, 
out of gratitude, be equally well received in turn. 

Consequently, the next morning, Selden having ar- 
rived at the shop, fastened on his apron with more 
than ordinary distaste. That he, the author of four acts 
of a tragedy, the reading of which had been received 
with such enthusiasm, should be obliged to wear what 
he considered a badge of servitude, “cut him,” to use 
one of his own tragic expressions, “to the inmost soul.” 
He was out of humour with his shopmates, and treated 
them with more than usual superciliousness. Indeed, 
this was a fault which made him many enemies. His 
companions had no sublime visitations of poetry ; their 
minds did not soar above their business, and for that 
reason he looked down upon them as an inferior order 
of beings. ‘I'o-day, therefore, he was mounted higher 
than ever upon stilts, and handled the tea, the sugar, 
and even the cash, with the utmost contempt for such 
grovelling articles. ‘The consequence was, that he 
made more errors than usual. He cast accounts falsely, 
he gave wrong change, and Rong ra those customers 
with pounds of soap who asked for pounds of 
sugar. Perhaps it was lucky for his employers that 
they had granted him a half holiday, which he had 
solicited, to change his private residence. 

Although scarcely more, than a week had elapsed 
since he received Bessie Cooper and her mother with 
such rapture, yet he was already so tired of, and af- 
fronted with them, that he could not reside under 


the same roof. He would not subject himself to the 
advice which Mrs Cooper had “ presumed,” as he said, 


who would return a piece of gold which he found, 
| not to steal a if he could.” 
; of their costume is consonant with their quiet mild | 
temperament, being of sober gray. “The cut of their 
_ clothes is in many districts picturesque and very be- . 
coming. In some, the women wear cloaks, of which 
the make and material strongly remind us of the 
Scottish plaid. These cloaks are hung at the edges 
with small pieces of metal, which, when the wearers 
are in motion, keep up a constant tinkling noise. But- 
tons are unknown to them ; but their place is supplied 
| bid traditione, their ancestral customs, their nation | | 
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he was ordered 


hiding-place, he wondered how it got there ; but that 


br Mr Webb, 


incompatible with my feelings.” 

“Then there is an end of the affair,” returned Mr 
Webb ; “on Saturday next you will leave us.” 

* Very good, sir.” 

ebb, “I presume you have provi yourself wi 
a better place, or, at all events, with one where you 
are to have higher wages !” 

* Quite the contrary,” answered the genius, hee 

with some of his master’s expressions ; “ 
do not intend to take another situation, and if I did, 
salary is always with me a secondary consideration.” 

Although Mr Webb had read the y; and was 

red for almost any degree of folly from its author, 
fe hardly anticipated such decided infatuation. He 
felt a kind of terror at the fate which the young 
man was drawing down upon himself. “A word or 
two before we part,” he said ; “ Mr Williams found 
this manuscript of yours. I have read it” 

Selden’s 7 sparkled. He expected a flatterin 
eulogy would follow. “I read it with this view ; 
saw that you were rendering yourself totally unfit for 
@ business-life, and hoped to discover in your poem 
germs of such talent as would justify me in encou- 
raging you to cultivate it. In this I was totally dis- 
appointed. I can see that you have mistaken ineo- 
herent rha for power, and the ravings of an 
unhealthy nation for poetry. You are evidently 
ignorant of the first rudiments of literary art.” 

George, who was fast losing his temper, murmured 
something about “genius being superior to art.” 

“That remark,” continued the master, “ proves 
your slight acquaintance with cither. Without art, 

ius is useless. However great « man’s genius may 

it is only by studying the means of ing it in- 
telligible to others, that he can prove he possesses it. 
Devoid of this kind of application and industry, genius 
iteelf is.a curse. It fills the mind with that dangerous 
vanity which breeds a contempt for all useful employ- 
ment; it makes a real merit of personal sloth, and 
deonis & reprehensible dislike of business the evidence 
of superior ability. It corrodes the best feelings with 
constant disappointment ; for the untutored and un- 
studied genius is filled with a desire for fame, and he 
never obtains it, because he will not take the proper 
means. In the words of a clever essayist, ‘he pants 
for the prize, but will not struggle in the race.’” 

The + was getting impatient at being thus 

by a mere tradesman, and wished to end the 
disoussion by remarking, “ At all events, 7 find busi- 
ness and literature quite incompatible.” 

* Doubtless, because you have not sufficient industry 
to cultivate both at the same time. But that has not 
been the case with many of our finest geniuses. Sir 
Walter Scott, a most voluminous author, is a punctual 
man of business. Being one of the clerks to the Court 
of Session in Edinburgh, he might be seen labourin 
im that certainly prosaic vocation day after day, wi 
oe | Lamb, as a hn 

ia House, passed greater of his li 

at the desk. One of our most was 
kkeon and clever banker. Indeed, I mention a 
hundred instances of men in business passing their 
leisure-hours in literary pursuits, without interference, 
in the smallest degree, with their daily avocations. 
You, however, are unable to bring your fancied ge- 
nius to the low level of trade, or useful occupation. 
And I ean only say, that I look upon your future 
career with extreme apprehension.” 

It must be remarked, that, with all their high- 
souled resolves, geniuses of Selden’s stamp are gene- 
rally great cowards. Lay he to combat Mr 
‘Webb's burned for a wordy re- 
venge upon notions so directly opposed to those of the 
select society of unacted dramatists—he did not dare 

his mouth, but took his manuscript tragedy, 

and left the office with an air of extreme s hness. 
He was not long in unburthening ; for, in 
deigned Had 


would have smote him for the care-worn pale cheeks 
of Bessie. When he entered the room he found her 


were 
by the fire. Bessie arose, and tried to greet him 
cheerfulness, but the effort brought tears into her eyes, 
and she again bent over her calculations. 

“ Weil,” said George, with a flippant sort of gaiet 
peeuliar to persons of his character, “ I have got quit 
of Williams’ and Webb’s confounded drudgery at last.” 

inquired Mrs r anxiously. 

“Indeed but I have though. On Saturday I shall 
be a free man—free to work out the glorious destiny 
which lies before me.” 

Bessie laid down her and turned towards 
Selden a look so full of grief, that it almost amounted 
to despair. ‘The genius, however, did not, or would 
moby tee by ” he resumed, “ let me tell good 

“ By e, me you a 
joke. I can hardly help . Only think ; 
Webb, the grocer, the dealer in figs, actually took 
upon himself to lecture me about literature! It really 
was rich to hear him. Such nonsense, too, as he 
talked. Of course nothing else could be expected ; 
for what can he know about og a fellow that 
sticks himself behind his desk from Monday morning 
till Saturday night all the year round ; and as to lite- 
rature, never, I suppose, went beyond Watt’s hymns 
or Scott’s novels. P might have minded his lecture 
had he been any great literary man, who really knew 
what he was talking about, such as Byron or Moore, 
or the wonderful genius who has lately burst forth 
under the assumed name of ‘ Alpha ;’ but a common- 
place tradesman—psha !” 

George looked round for some marks of assent or 
approbation of this fine oration; but his manner and 
discourse had filled the hearts of his hearers too full of 
grief, to enable either of them to speak. “Phoo,” he 
said to himself; “ I am talking Greek to these people. 
I ought to have known they have no ideas above 
knitting [D4 and adding up sums. I am afraid I 
am intruding,” he ejaculated, finding the silence con- 
tinued ; “ I only just dropped in to ask how Bessie got 


on with Webb’s wife ?” 

“ Most comfortably,” replied Mrs Cooper. “ Besides 
teaching the childten, Mr Webb, hearing she was 
clever at figures, gives her accounts to do at home. 
You see we are both very busy.” 

“Ha, ha! I see,” replied Selden, rising ; “I can 
take a hint. Well, bye: if you read the public 
prints, you'll hear of me soon, in a way that asto- 
nish you. Good-bye !” 

As George Selden descended the stairs, he could not 
help accusing himself of cruelty to that unhappy girl. 
* But really it cannot be lp. Pity she has no soul 
—poor thing,” murmured the genius, as he slammed 
the street door. 

During the following week, Mr Selden 
having become a gentleman at large, rev in all 
the luxuries of laziness and literature. He lay in 
bed till twelve o’clock every day, and having per- 
formed the duties of the toilet (which were now 
rather onerous, for his long hair took a great deal of 
brushing), hesallied forth to aneighbouring coffee-shop, 
where he could read the papers and magazines over his 
breakfast. He then lounged to the lodging of some 
new lite friend, to talk sublimity and poetical meta- 
physics. At night he went to the theatre to criticise 
the play, and to condemn it, as infinitely inferior to 
his own tragedy ; or else to attend a debating club he 
had joined. t he never missed a meeting of the 
select society of unacted dramatists. 

Meantime he became a traitor to the cause of the 
unacted drama, for he secretly sent his play to one of 
the managers, feeling assured that its acceptance and 
production would follow as a matter of course. It 
was, however, decreed, that with all the intention of 
being a renegade, he was still to remain, in reality, true 
to the unacted cause ; for his play was sent back in 
about a month with a very decid negative. While 
musing upon the extreme stupidity of a manager who 
did not know his own interest, Selden received a note 
from Messrs Williams and Webb, desiring his imme- 
diate attendance upon them. ‘The dignity of the 

ius was much damaged by the peremptory terms 
in which the missive was couched, and he determined 
to show the senders what was due to a literary charac- 
ter. He therefore sent back the following note, 


written upon polished post, and enclosed in an elegant 


envelope. 

“Mr Selden presents compliments to Messrs 
Williams and Webb, and begs to state his literary 
avocations prevent him from attending upon them at 
present.” 

About this period the “ Alpha” before-mentioned 
was making a great sensation in the reading world as 
a ine-writer and poet. Indeed his talents pro- 


cured for him the honourable ——» of George 
Selden’s debating club, and one of subjects of 
discussion was “The literary capabilities of Al 


with reference to a comparison between modern 
ancient genius.” Selden dressed himself with liar 
care, for on that evening ladies were to be admitted 


waistcoa though rather 

& person wished 


t and 
a distingui 
leave his lodging, it was intimated 


“ Yes,” continued the police officer, rising 


ing the w young man’s arm ; “ you are 
Unable to speak, or to uire with what he 


em! 

the property of his late employers, and. suspected 

fter passing night in a cheerless stung 

and tortured by the most bitter and humiliating re- 

flections, George Selden was the next morning 


" countenance, contrasted painfu 
with the gaudy finery in which he was attired. Hi 
appearance was not calculated to te in his favour ; 
for ee his dress led to inferences by which 
the expression of his countenance was ac- 
counted for, not so much from mental anguish, as from 
dissipation. 

Mr Williams as prosecutor. It was 
that since Selden his employment, one of the custo- 
mers of the firm, on receiving hi t, di d that 
a sum of thirty odd pounds, with which he was charged, 
was previously paid. On calling at the shop to rectify 
the error, he produced the receipt, to which the name of 
George Selden was attached. He also proved that he 
paid the money to Selden, no other person being near at 
the time. Messrs Williams’ and Webb’s cash keeper, when 
put into the witness box, swore that the prisoner had 
never handed over to him the sum mentioned in the 
charge, as it was his duty when he had received it. To 
this direct evidence other circumstances of a crimina’ 
nature were added. It was shown that Selden evi 
a desire to quit his situation on the day after he received 
the money ; that he had previously left a humble for a 
more elegant lodging ; that he a resigning his 
employment, been living at a somewhat expensive rate 
that, when sent for, he forwarded an impertinent refusal 
to see his late employers ; and finally, it was inferred that 
he supported his extra’ ces out of the proceeds of 
the frauds committed on his employers. 

While this evidence was —— oe the unfortu- 
nate young man seemed overwhelmed with shame. By 
the time it was concluded, his frame trembled violently 
with agitation; he became ashy pale; and when asked 
what defence he had to make to the accusation, he was 
unable to speak. His silence was construed into a reser- 
vation of his defence for another tribunal, and he was 
forthwith committed to Newgate, to take his trial at the’ 
ensuing session of the central criminal court. 

When George Selden told Mrs Cooper and her daughter 
they would most likely hear of him in the newspa 
he iittle thought how soon and how fatally that likelihood 
would become realised. The morning after his commit-- 
ment, the woman of the house in which the Coopers lived 
entered their room pale and agitated, bringing with her 
a newspaper containing a report of her former lodger’s 
examination. The shock which the news communieated 
to Bessie was terrible. She sunk upon her mother’s neck, 
uttering cries of grief, that were for a time heart-rendi 
When the violence of her sorrow had somewhat aba’ 
she sat down in a chair, rocking backward and forward, 
her hands clasped over her knees in apparent stupor— 
a picture of mute despair. 

It is a characteristic of some women, that, while they 
evince in the ordinary affairs of existence the most timid 
and retiring tem ment, they are capable, in circum- 


stances of difficulty and danger, of invincible . It 
was thus with Bessie Cooper. Instead of stupor (of which 
she exhibited outward )), She was employed in deep 


thought. A conviction, which, though totally unsup- 
ported, was still a conviction, assured her of George’s in- 
nocence, and added a strength of resolve and determina- 
tion of manner quite new to her-character. She rose 
from her seat as if from a sleep, and taking up the news- 
paper, read the report with the utmost attention. 

“ With all his faults and flightiness,” said Mrs 4 
“T cannot believe him guilty. Your father has o 
trusted him with all he in the world without a 

icion.” 

1¢ landlady, hitherto a silent actor in the d 
scene, here put in her testimony to the punctuality of 
her late lodger’s payments ; a test of morality deemed 
by London lodging-house meee perfectly infallible. 

That day Bessie Cooper did not attend at Mr Webb's 
private house as usual to instruct his children ; but, ace- 
companied by her mother, went to his place of business. 
She entered his counting-house alone. Mr Webb received 
her with great surprise, but with a melancholy expression 
of kindness, which showed how deeply he sympathised 
with her sufferings. At the same time he was 
with the calm firmness of her manner. She stated her 
errand without cireumlocution : she wished an order to be 

to see the culprit in Newgate. 

As may be expected, Mr Webb was astonished at this 
request. The young woman's manner, so earnest, 

forbade the supposition that the wish arose 


to wee to see him. That person immediately made his 
sort of girl after all ; and he could not 
think of throwing away his affections any longer upon | busily employed with several sheets of paper, whic “ Your name is George Selden, I believe ?” said the ; 
@ young woman who had actuall intrested him to ons ia stranger. ‘ 
and to devote himeelt “It is. What is your pleasure ?” q 
win his heart, must Se» Selden trembled, and turned pale. “A warrant?’ 
the loftiest flights of poetic genius. ie was a he faltered out. 
Ot, sare; bud net the gist and touch- 
for George len. ‘To lessen, my 
ereature’s sufferings for the loss of so estimable a 
lover, he determined to leave the house. Besides, he was 
wished to get nearer to his new friends, the unacted | charged, Selden was half led, ragged, into a cab 
dramatists. which awaited them in the street. Arrived at the 
When he next poet at business, nn station-house, he heard the charge made to the inspec- 
to go into the counting-house. The first thing which ° 
caught his eye was his manuscript lying on the table 
before Mr Webb. As he had not missed it from its 
| 
| 
“ to say that complaints are so constantly made of your | as afelon at the bar of one Of the city police offices. 
you can manage to alter your conduct, you must see’ 
another situation.” 
“Very well, sir,” said the genius, with an air that 
was meant to express a total indifference as to whether 
he went or stayed. 
“Perhaps you wish to go!” remarked the master. 
“I certainly do find my situation here extremely | 
| 
| 
rom a@mere girhish desire to see an converse Wi 
lover. He her for so strange a 
to hear the debate. is collar was turned carefully * Because, sir, I know he is innocent,” was the reply. 
down in imitation of the Byron portraits. A lz be if wap treah ought to ight stem the 
oe oe has set in against him.” 
{ “T have no such facts,” replied Bessie, “but I have 
omega — known him from childhood ; we grew, were brought up 
Bis together, and”—— hc:e her utterance was choked by 
XUM 
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; “and I am convinced he is incapable of what 
is charged to him. I wish to see him, to learn the exact 
transaction concerning which he is 


for the required order, and Bessie and her 
mother were soon on their way to the gloomy mansion of 


crime. 

They entered the prison, and were ushered by the turn- 
key into a narrow , one side of which consisted of 
strong and closely-placed iron bars, the other of a dead 
wall. Behind the bars there was a small yard, with a 
door leading into a kind of cell at the extremity of it. 
Selden, who had hardly recovered from the shock of his 
commitment, saw with amazement who had come to 
console him in his affliction : he covered his face with his 


_, hands, and wept like a child. 


Bessie, knowing how much depended upon firmness 
and an unclouded brain, intreated him to be calm. She 
then questioned him minutely about the transactions of 
the day on which the money he was accused of embezzl- 
ing was paid. She implored him to tax his poner | to 
the utmost, so as to tell her everything that happened on 
that morning. He could, however, recollect nothing 
which tended in the least degree to unravel the mystery ; 
for Bessie, with a woman’s confiding faith, never for one 
instant assumed his guilt. 

“The most trifling incident,” she said, “ might afford 
some clue. Did you serve no customer that morning, or 
receive payment of any other account ?” 

“ All | can remember is, that Sir Charles Fox's butler 
came to complain of a mistake I had made in his invoice ; 
that he left it to be corrected; and that I afterwards 
made out a new one, having lost the original.” 

No gleam of hope entered Bessie’s mind from these 
words. She phar @ not stay to converse on any other 
subject, for had she done so, her energies would have 
forsaken her. But it was terrible, when they would have 
shaken hands, to find the iron bars impeded even the 
poor consolation of that simple act ; and in leaving the 

»rison, Bessie was obliged to lean heavily on her mother 
support. 
It was not long before she again presented herself to 
Mr Webb ; she had a new favour to ask, a stranger one 
even than the first ; it was to be allowed to see the cash- 
keeper and his entries for the day upon which George's 
accusation was founded. Mr Webb assented at once. 

“I know you already,” he remarked, “ for a ready and 
clever accountant, and will give you every possible assist- 
anee. Johnson,” he continued, calling aloud, “come here, 
and bring your daily cash-book.” 

The cashier .o— The book was handed to Bessie, 
who turned to the account in which the transactions of 
the day named in the indictment of George for embezzl- 
ment was recorded. Item by item she read over the 
various entries. At last she saw that a sum precisely the 
same in amount as that for which her lover was incarce- 
rated for stealing, owes to the account of Sir Charles 
Fox, whom George before mentioned. She instantly 
asked the cashier whether Sir Charles Fox’s account had 
been recently sent in. 

The clerk replied in the negative. 

“Then,” said Bessie, “I intreat you to send one im- 
mediately.” 

Though Mr Webb and the clerk were at a loss to con- 
ceive the object of applying to Sir Charles Fox, the re- 

was complied with. While the clerk was gone on 
errand, Bessie’s agitation and suspense became al- 
most insupportable. Firmly persuaded of Selden’s inno- 
cence'of everything but of contempt for and carelessness 
in his duties, she had a strong timent that the error 
he committed would be cleared up by the step now taken. 
Still, she was not without her fears, and those fears were 
to be confirmed or banished by the result of the clerk’s 
mission. She saw him eater the shop on his return. As 
he opened the glass door of the counting-house, she darted 
her eyes upon him, as if her whole fate were written in 
his countenance. But she learned nothing there. The 
cashier was a rigid man of business, and his face was a 
blank. “The fact is,” he said to Mr Webb, “there is 
some mistake. We have credited Sir Charles Fox with 
thirty pounds fifteen and fourpence, which he declares 
he has never paid.” 


A short chain of thought darted t! Bessie’s brain. 
Its results caused her to murmur, “ he is saved,” and to 
faint in her chair. 


Had not her mother been by, Bessie would have 
been left to her fate, for Mr Webb's whole attention was 
now otherwise absorbed. Mr Williams was called in ; 
cash books, journals, and ledgers were turned over, entries 

; and before Bessie recovered her senses, the whole 
thing was cleared up. Selden was innocent. The truth 
is, he had received money from one customer and placed 
it to the account of another, during one of his poetical 
fits of abstraction. This fully showed how his name got 
placed to a oe money which he seemed not to have 
accounted for. her inquiries made, and it was 
found he had saved out of his wages the money so im- 

vidently spent in fine lodgings and fine clothes. It 
9 mana that the grand jury were then sitting ; all these 
new facts were sworn before them ; they ignored the bill, 
and George Selden was restored to liberty. 

About two months after these events, a newly married 
= were seated in Mr Webb's private office, atten- 

y listening to what that gentleman was saying. 
“ Not long ago,” he said, addressing himself to the bride- 
groom, “you heard my advice with impatience, almost 
pene eg you then looked upon me as a mere 
mechan man of business. That you may be more 


with your is no other than mysel, You 
have already om by her who, oa gs is 
now your eempanion 

mon sense and practical over what goes by 


the name, oftener than it deserves it, of ‘ genius.’ To her 


happiness. Mr Webb, 
but for a strong effort, would have exhibited some emo- 
tion, but turned it sie | asking what had become of the 
tragedy ? George owned, without the smallest appearance 
of regret, that he had burnt it. 

That evening there was a grand supper in the shop, 
prepared under the superintendence of Mrs Cooper, 
who had been instal as housekeeper to the esta- 
blishment. Her daughter, now Mrs Selden, had had the 
privilege of inviting any person she pleased ; and be- 
sides all the men and t female friends belonging to 
the house, Mr Williams, Mr Webb, and Bessie’s pupils, 

the soirée with their presence. 

The last I heard of George Selden was, that he isa 
partner in the firm of Williams and Company, and a livery- 
man of the city of London. Though he did not wholly 
abandon literature, he never, that I could ascertain, 
published a line of poetry. His most popular works are 
entitled, “An Essay on Foreign Exchanges,” and a 
pamphict on “Colonial Produce.” The sixth edition of 
the latter was, I perceive, advertised in yesterday's 
paper. 


OCCASIONAL NOTE. 
REMARKABLE PRODUCT OF THE SCOTTISH PRESS. 


WE have just had laid before us a somewhat singular 
production, resembling in form a small and neatl 
printed magazine, but in a language totaily unintelli- 
gible to the generality of readers. As nearly as we can 
copy it in Roman letters, the title runs thus :— 
Rozmatrosct SzkKocKrEe, pismo po$wigcone cnocie 
naukom, vizytkowi, i rozrywee :” which means, in 
oe English, “ The ScorrisH MISCELLANY, a perio- 

ical consecrated to morality, literature, utility, and 
amusement.” With the assistance of a friend better 
versed in Polish than we pretend to be, we are able to 
say a few words respecting this meritorious and re- 
markable production. 

‘The Miscellany, of which the number before us is the 
first, is edited by a Polish gentleman resident in Glas- 
gow, and is a creditable specimen of typography, from 
the press of Messrs Bell and Bain of that city. ‘The work, 
we believe, is not designed for circulation in Great Bri- 
tain, but is intended for exportation to Poland, with 
a view to the intellectual improvement of that much 
oppressed country, and where it will be disposed of at 
the rate of about 1s. 6d. per 4 The question here 
at once presents itself—how is work to escape the 
vigilant censorship of Russia, and suffered to be cir- 
culated among the Polish population! Hopes, it seems, 
are entertained that this little miscellany will not incur 
autocratic vengeance, but be allowed to reach the fire- 
sides of those for whose amusement and instruction 
it has been specially prepared. Every pains has at 
least been taken to avoid offence. The work will not 
contain a single gg reflection, or run counter to 
any social prejudice. The object, as with ourselves, 
is to elevate through the medium of general cultiva- 
tion and refinement. ‘The subjects selected are of an 
unobjectionable character, consisting of moral essays, 
tales, familiar sketches, descriptions of remarkable 
objects of art, discoveries and applications in science, 
notices of manufactures, topographic delineations, and 
anecdotes. In the first number is given an account 
of the Queen’s College in Glasgow, an institution 
recently established for the education of young ladies, 
according to the most advanced views. ‘A description 
of a Scotch house, and an account of the manufacture 
of gas for lighting towns, are among the other papers 
presented. 


‘The Miscellany, as we have said, is in Polish, a 


language of which little is correctly known in this 
country ; and as that which was spoken by Kopernik, 
(Copernicus), Sobieski, and Kosciusko, it may here 
engage a brief consideration. ‘The Polish language is 
reckoned the most polished of the Slavonian dialects, 
and has been employed in a literature of long standing 
and full of beauties. It possesses thirty-seven sounds, 
of which eight are vowels, sixteen hard, and thirteen 
soft consonants, the whole expressed by thirty-seven 
distinct letters or signs. As in the Latin and Italian, 
the Polish abounds in inflection ; this, indeed, is 
carried to an unparalleled extent, innumerable shades 
of qualities being expressed by varying the termina- 
tions, in a way far more complete than by the Englisi 
of employing separate adjectives and adver)s. 
An idea of this 2 yet word-saving principle, ma 
be derived from the fact that the word dziewica, a gi 
possesses twenty-one inflections, each alteration ex- 
pressing a tolerably distinct quality, rising from the 
zero of plainness up to perfect loveliness. Another ex- 
ample is found in the words for king, queen, and other 
members of the royal family. i of termi- 
nation expresses each person ; thus we have {ré/, king, 
krélowna, queen, kré/ewna,: princess royal, krolewicz, 
prince royal, krélatko, royal baby. The nicest shades 
of qualities being thus expressible by a slight inflection, 
few lan are more suited for conveying senti- 
ction. ‘The of that it 
s impossible to say sweet thi in any other tongue 
with so much ease and grace ; and to judge of the 
we myst inly conclude that they are full 


| of and good feeling. 


The Polish family names generally end in or 
cki, the latter being pronounced tski. These 
tions are adjectives, formed for the most from 
the names of estates ; thus, James Babinski may be 
said to mean James of Babin. Being adjectives, they 
of course change their termination according to the 
guise of the Christian or proper name; Mr So- 
i’s wife is, therefore, not called Mrs Sobieski, 
but Sobieska. To foreigners unacquainted with the 
language appears harsh ; but in 
ity it is flowing, expressive, and eminently suited 
for a popular literature. abe . 


MISS LINWOOD’S EXHIBITION.* 


THERE is one seat of empire in which woman is un- 
rivalled and unapproachable. It is her legitimate 
sphere, her sole dominion, her own peculiar and most 
cngaging place of honour. We allude to the work- 
table. rom it issue the thousand articles which 
are adapted to the comfort or the adornment of those 
dearest relatives to whose welfare the wife, the mother, 
or sister is devoted. From it emanate a thousand 
sngntaliony which enrich and embellish the boudoir 
and the drawing-room. Around it are oftentimes 
assembled those “old familiar faces” which we best 
love to look upon ; and from it are dispersed, to far 
and distant climes, those elaborated tokens of 

which, during their construction, have awakened not 
less the purest and tenderest feelings of the heart, 
than the most subtile emanations of the fancy ; and, 
finally, when, yc magenta the conversation of ac- 
quaintance, or the merry hum of home voices, the 
solitary workwoman 

“tries 
To cheat the thoughts she cannot cheer, 
By fanciful embroideries.” 

Of the comfort, utility, and value, in every way, of 
plain domestic needlework, it is not here our intention 
to speak ; neither do we now refer to the ancient tapes- 
tries, whose rich barbaric grandeur enchains the ima- 
gination and the fancy; nor.to those 
elaborate embroideries whose varied and richly as- 
sorted tissues seem blended of Triswoof; but of a 
celebrated collection of needle-worked pictures, the 
production of one sole hand, which, as specimens of 
what may be achieved ae simple an instrument as 
a needle, are well worth the attention, as they are 
sure to excite the admiration, of visitors. 

“ Miss Linwood’s Exhibition” has been for a life- 
time a familiar sound, as one of the lions of London ; 
and if of late years it may have been somewhat over- 
shadowed by the more gorgeous allurements which 
are ever attracting the cye of the visitor, it is not un- 
likely that the present rage for worsted-work may 
restore it to its full popularity. Sure we are that 
poe Ke view this exhibition without being amply 
gratified. 

At what time Miss Linwood’s needle-worked pic- 
tures were first exhibited to the public, we have not 
been able to ascertain ; but for thirty-five years, 
have been displayed in the ries which they now 
occupy on the north side of Leicester Square, London. 
There are twogalleries, or rather, perhaps, one large and 
lofty apartment, one hundred feet long, divided ints 
two galleries, each having windows to face the pictures. 
The walls are pees a deep dark self-colour—purple, 
we believe—along the side where the pictures hang, 
showing off the richly-gilded frames to great advan- 
tage ; and the opposite walls are stained or papered a 
deep red. At the further end of the first gallery is 
an ornamental couch, raised a step from the floor, 
and placed in a small recess which is mirrored round ; 
and folds of dark drapery, with gold fringes, hang 
gracefully over it. It hasa pretty effect on entering 
the gallery. Couches and chairs are placed at con- 
\ venient distances, and each gallery has two large fire- 

places. The pictures are corded off, so that the spec- 
tator cannot approach within a yard and a-half of 
them ; and there is an interstice (not, however, usually 
perceptible) between each picture and its frame, to 
admit a close green silk curtain, which is carefully 
drawn by cords over the needlework each evening, 
when the exhibition closes for the night. Every pos- 
ust. 


A small room, called the “Scripture Room,” opens 
from the first gallery, which contains four Scripture 
pieces ; three of them, being totally nea a 
you full opportunity to test the reality of the 
cabomualt work, which otherwise you might be dis- 
posed to doubt, so entirely have most of the pieces the 
appearance of finely-finished paintings. ‘The remain- 
ing piece in this room is a copy of Carlo Dolci’s “ Sal- 
vator Mundi.” ‘This is richly framed, and is covered 
—the only one in the whole exhibition that is so 


sort of tammy, a woollen fabric made purposely for 
Miss Linwood, and this was rendered sufltciently 


and unyielding for the work by a lining of very strong . 


* Contributed by Mrs Stone, authoress of the “ Art of Needle- 


— 
3 George len, for he was one of the persons addressed, : 
: ere was something so rational and business-like in | firmly clasped the willing hand of his wife, and looked r 
_ that Mr Webb — sent to the sitting | towards her to speak for him. But her heart, also, was 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| guarded—with glass. It is placed above a table, on @ ; 
| background of ag velvet, in a recess elevated two : 
decorated with = fringe, fall round it. For 
picture the embroideress was offered, and refused, 
entive Say, vat you may three thousand guineas. 
is possible for a esman to be unremitting in hi ‘The material on which the pi rked 
duties, and at the same time employ his leisure with suc- eee 4 : 
cess in literature, let me now inform you thatthe ‘ Alpha,’ ; 
; whom you were pleased, as I have heard, towpatronise | , ‘ : 
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plain embroi stiteh, varying in length from a 

to three quarters of an inch. ‘These are 
wrought very thickly over each other, forming con- 
siderable inequalities in the surface of the work, and 
adding thereby, of course, considerably to the effect ; 
whilst in other cases, as in the skies, &c., the stitches, 
though inconceivably thick and close, are kept per- 
fectly smooth, making the contrast singular and most 

tive. 

The needlewoman has felt a great but a not undue 
confidence in her own powers ; she has gone on fear- 
lessly and well. There are nearly a hundred pieces, 
and they embrace every possible variety of subject : 
humanity under every guise ; the impetuous man, the 

tle woman, the buoyant child : landscapes of ae | 

id ; storm and tempest, sunshine and calm, the bil- 

lowy ocean and the verdant meadow : animals, birds, 

fish, dead game, and =< oysters ; whatever, in 

fact, the painter would delineate with his pencil, the 

woman has faithfully portrayed with her 
“threaded steel.” 

The second gallery is not our favourite, though 
there is much in it to admire and wonder at. ‘Phere 
is a large landscape after Gainsborough, beautifully 
executed, consisting of a wooded background ; and in 
front a mingled group of cows, goats, sheep, dogs, milk- 
maid, boys, and children. And not far from it is the 
well-known and favourite picture of “‘The Wood- 
man,” as large as life, after the same master. There 
is also an interesting group, including the figure of 
Lady Jane Grey, the execution of which is admirable. 
Not far from this is a piece representing a little girl 

ting over her dead goldfinch: the minutie of 
this little picture, the wires of the cage, the opened 
door, &c., are exquisite. The “Storm at Sea” 
must have been a trying test: and for their very 
naturalness, we cannot but mention the loose fea- 
thers fluttering about some dead birds, and a few 
ears of corn in the hand of a gleaner. A race- 
horse in this gallery is considered very fine ; and two 
of the pieces are viewed with the heightening and 
adventitious aid of appro riate scenery. ‘The “ Lions 
and Lioness,” and “ ‘I'he Tiger,” are placed in artificial 
caves instead of gilded frames, and the effect of the 
former, which you can view at a distance from another 
room, is very good. The fair nymph of Diana, who 
was changed to a fountain, is very well executed. The 
illusion is complete: you sce her melting away, her 
clothes blending with the water, the drops oozing 
from her finger ends : it is most happily managed. 

There can, however, be no doubt that the che/- 
@auores (with the exception of the Scripture pieces) 
are in the first gallery. Here is the very large piece, 
the figures as large as life, “‘The Judgment on Cain,” 
eapied from a French picture, which occupied Miss 

wood ten years, and was completed in the seventy- 
fifth of her own life. It is an appalling subject ; and 
over it hangs the picture of a beautiful, gentle-look- 
ing, engaging woman—the portrait of Miss Linwood 
herself in youth, from a painting by Russell. 
She is happy in her copies of Gains- 
borough’s admirable rural scenes. In No. 4, “The 
plete in the rough shaggy head and mane of the poor 
patient animal ; and the effect is heightened + ad 
as we once saw it, a cloud :addenly comes over the 
aky, and the light passes for « moment from the win- 
dows. We longed to stroke the patient brute. And 
one next, or near to it, “‘Th» Farmer’s Stable,” also 
from Gainsborough, is admir:.ble in all its details. ‘The 
t horse of the group, te white one, is excellent ; 
and all the minor matters, t\e straws escaping from 
the rafters of the loft, the rope hanging over the 
beam, the hamper on it, the lantern and rag on the 
door-post, and the spad 
imbedded in the litter, look ‘zal. 
are grouped to in this yallery wi py effect, 
the figures in all the size of li*-—Nos. 12,14, 15. No. 12 
Woodman in a Stosn,” after Gainsborough, 
wrinkled, withered, stor::.-weathered countenance, 
is well portrayed ; as, bareheled under a tree, leaning 
on a long , a sack throv, over his shoulder, his 
by his side, he watche:: %he tempest with some- 
of reverend awe, thoh unmingled with fear. 

0. 15 is a copy of Northcot-¥s “ Hubert and Arthur.” 
There are the two ruffians w4h their brazier of glowing 
¢eharcoal, and their iron inst.\iment of torture red-hot, 
ready and eager for their t‘$k: there is the commis- 
sioned Hubert clasping. hie row in an agony of pity 
and indecision ; and, clingi*¢ to his knees in touching 
supplication, is the fair, g >: i 
the innocent victim, in his “ii 
between these two—how e 
“Cottage Children,” from ‘S,insborough. One artless, 
simple, rosy-faced, half-na’qi cherub, just out of bed 

ntly, is stretching out.¢ts little hands to the glow 
of some burning sticks. /,\other chubby rogue, who 
lias not yet doffed his nigh},ap (through some rents in 
whieh hair is very pgturesquely obtruding), is 
seated on the hearth with % bowl of porridge, whilst a 
noble tabby cat is in close ;troximity, and confidently 


looking for her share. 

“But we must cease to paf:icularise. These pictures 
are all wrought by one Wind. The only assistance 
Miss Linwood has ever rpceived was at one period 

aded for her. She began 


the having her needles th 


it, until the failure 


this oceupation in early yo*th, and never discontinued 
of | her eyesight, towards 


much-worn besom half 


eightieth year, obliged her todo so. Weare informed 
that pecuniary considerations did not influence her at 
all; the task of her life has been a labour of love. 
Many a bright summer day, we are told, has lighted 
her to her worsted frame with its earliest beams ; 
whilst not till its last lingering rays were gleaming on 
her canvass, did she quit her self-im task ; and as 
soon as the short summer night passed, she was 
again with early dawn at her work. She is now a hale, 
happy lady, of eighty-eight years, resident at Leicester. 
She visited her own pa and reviewed her own 
works, during the last summer. We inquired of her 
present pursuits—for a life engrossed by one absorbing 
occupation seldom leaves taste, or, it may be, ability, 
for any other to be learnt ; but the reply was, “O) 
she can hem muslin very well, but cannot see to do 
anything which requires varied colours.” 

garded merely as to its practical utility, Miss 
Linwood’s life may appear to have been wasted ; but, 
viewed as an illustration of a peculiar and most rare 
talent conferred upon her, as a specimen of the won- 
drous achievements to be executed by the simplest in- 
strument, this collection of needle-work is well worthy 
the attention, and will excite the interest, not merel 
of the needle-loving woman, but of the philosophi 
and thoughtful man. 


ENGLISH CHARITIES, AND CURIOUS 
BEQUESTS.* 


Great Brirain is celebrated amongst the nations of 
Europe for two happy characteristics—extensive and 
useful charities, and the security afforded to property. 
Political revolution, which has from time to time con- 
vulsed and changed the condition of society in neigh- 
bouring countries, has only in one instance been seri- 
ously felt in England. And even during the Protecto- 
rate, the rights of private property were respected quite 
as fully as the nature of the times would permit. For 
this reason, many of the charitable bequests which 
were made hundreds of years ago, still continue to be 
preserved, and distributed with integrity. The oldest 
institutions of a charitable character, therefore, in 
Europe, exist in Great Britain ; some of them having 
accumulated from small beginnings to a degree of 
affluence, which has enlarged their sphere of benevo- 
lence far beyond the most sanguine wishes of the long- 
departed donors. 

But it is not extraordinary that, out of the vast 
amount of good which has thus been accomplished, 
some evils should have sprung. Benevolence, prompted 
by the best intentions, is occasionally misplaced. In 
some instances, the objects selected for its exercise are 
not worthy of, or not even benefited by, the giver’s 
liberality. It is, again, in the very nature of many 
charities to hold out assistance to persons who would 
otherwise obtain it by exerting themselves, and thus 
to withdraw those motives of self-action and self- 
reliance which should never be damped even by bene- 
volence. An instance of this kind occurs at Stanton 
upon Wye, Herefordshire. “ George Jarvis, Esq., gave, 
by will, in 1790, L.30,000, to be invested in government 
securities, in trust, to apply the yearly produce thereof 
in money, provision, physic, or clothes, to the poor of 
this parish, of Bredwardine and Litten. The funds 
applicable to the objects of the donor’s will in these 

rishes, in 1822, had increased from L.30,000 to 

92,496, 17s. 9d. On this case the commissioners 
observed, ‘that the population of the three parishes 
was only 1180, and the income arising from the 
charity nearly L.3000 per annum; it must be ob- 
vious that, even under the most judicious system of 
management, such a charity would be likely to be 
productive of considerable evils, and accordingly it 
appeared, at the time of the inquiry, that it had 
encouraged a spirit of discontent, and a disposition to 
idleness and improvidence, and had attracted to the 
parishes numerous persons from other districts, with 
a view of entitling themselves to a participation in 
the charity.’” Neither is it wonderful, that in a long 
series of years, many charities should become mis- 
managed and misapplied ; but, upon the whole, it may 
with safety be affirmed, that these are exceptions, as 
appears from the report made by the commissioners 
for inquiring into English charities. Institutions for 
the sick and for the young are happily most abun- 
dant, and the best supported, because they are the 
most needed. Hospitals and schools abound in every 
corner of the country ; many of them of ancient date ; 
though the great increase of such establishments* has 
taken place in the present century. 

The compilation before us, giving, as it does, accounts 
of singular bequests, is more curious than important. 
As a selection from the oddities of posthumous bene- 
volence, it may be beside a book of droll 
epitaphs. Legacies for all sorts of objects and pur- 
poses are here recorded. Some individuals, possessin 
a love of good cheer, have left behind them prandi 
insurance funds for Christmas day. “At St Mary 
Major, Exeter, it appears, from a statement of chari- 
ties in an old book, that John Martyn, by will,: 28th 
November 1729, gave to the churehwardens and over- 


* A Collection of old English Customs and Curious Bequests 
and Charities, extracted from the Reports made by the Com- 
missioners for inquiring into Charities in England and Wales, by 

wards. London : Nichols and Son. 


her | H. Ba 


seers of the poor of this parish twenty pounds, to 
put out at interest, and the profits thereof 

out every Christmas eve in twenty pieces of beef, to 
be distributed to twenty poor people of the. pari 
such as had no relief, on that day for ever. 
chamberlain of the corporation of Stafford pays, to 
certain old inhabitants of Forebridge, Staffordshire, 
six shillings every Christmas, to be laid out “in plums, 
which are divided into equal quantities, and made up 
into parcels, one for each of the houses, fifteen or six- 
teen in number, entitled by the established usage to 
receive a portion, without reference to the circum- 


ago 
application from the late Mr Clarke of Forebridge, 
it was resumed by an order of the corporation; and 
from that time the money has been 
Clarke during his life, and since to his son, to whom 
the occupiers of the privileged houses apply on Christ- 
mas day, and receive their plums.” At Piddle- Hinton, 
in Devonshire, mince-pies, ale, and bread, are distri- 
buted every,Christmas to upwards of three hundred 


rsons. 

Some charities have sprung from quarters whence 
they are seldom expected. Several instances are 
noticed of beggars being the founders, either by design 
or accident, of usefully-benevolent funds. ‘There is a 
kind of poetical justice in those who during life ex- 
isted upon charity, having their effects distributed in 
charity after their death. ‘The parish of Upper Holker, 
Lancashire, “ five acres of land, which were 
bought by the inhabitants with the sum of 1854 guineas, 
which were found in the pocket of a travelling beggar 
who died in 1799, in a lodging-house in Upper Fiotker.” 
And at Slindon, in Sussex, the “ sum of L.15 was placed 
in the Arundel Savings’ Bank in the year 1824, the 
interest of which is distributed on St Thomas’s Day. 
It is said that this money was found many years since 
on the person of a beggar, who died by the road side, 
and the interest of it has always been appropriated by 
the parish officers for the use of the poor.” 

Bequests for church ry ome | are numerous in 
every part of England. Some of them are left by 
enthusiastic amateurs out of a pure love of the Bob- 
Major art; others to commemorate victories and 
occasions of national rejoicing. A variety of modes 
for commemorating events are provided by testators, 
prompted either by patriotism or private affection. 
At St Nicholas, Bristol, and Stroud, Gloucestershire, 
provision is made for the preaching of sermons on 
each anniversary of the battle of ‘T The fol- 
lowing is one of the most interesting private memo- 
rials in the collection :—* Mrs Elizabeth Cook, of 
Clapham, Surrey, widow of Captain Cook, by her will, 
dated 8th April 1533, gave to the minister, chureh- 
wardens, and overseers of St Andrew the Great, and 
their successors, L.1000 three per cent. consols, upon 
trust, to apply the dividends and interest in and to- 
wards the keeping clean and in repair the monument 
and inscription put up by her in the church to the me- 
mory of her husband, Captain Cook, and family ; as 
also a stone in the middle of the said church, with her 
name and the names of her sons inscribed, and to be 
inseribed thereon ; and after payment of the charges 
incident thereto, and of L.2 annually to the minister 
for the trouble he might have in the trust, the residue 
of the interest and dividends to be distributed yearly, 
on 2lst December, equally between five poor 
women of good character, resident within and belong- 
ing to the parish, and not receiving parochial relief, 
to be named by the minister, churchwardens, and 
overseers for the time being, or a majority. After 
payment of the legacy duty, the residue was invested 
in the three per cent. consols, in the names of trus- 
tees, and produces L.27 a-year.” 

There are many bequests for -+ > up the an- 
cient custom of ringing a curfew-bell. ‘his is done 
every night at Chertsey, in Surrey; at Cropredy, 
Oxfordshire ; at St Margaret’s, Kent ; at Presteign, 
Radnorshire ; and in several other ish churches. 
Besides these, a great number of wills are quoted, in 
which money is left to awaken sleepers in, and to 
whip dogs out of, church ; to encourage marriages b 
giving portions to deserving couples ; to discourage it 

donations to old maids and bachelors ; to strew 
R es of worship with new rushes and straw every 
unday. Some of the last date as far back as the reign 


ing consists mate — otherwise 
applied. 

A singular instance of pective liberality occurs 
in the will of Mr William Vick, a merchant of Bristol ; 


who, being “of opinion that the erecting a stone 
bridge over the river Avon, from Clifton Down, in 
Gloucestershire, to the opposite side of Leigh Down, 
in the county of Somerset, for i , a8 well as 
horse and foot passengers, toll free, would be of great 
ro utility ; and he had heard and believed that the 

uilding of such bridge was practicable, and might be 
completed for less than L.10,000 ; for the advancing 
and effecting of so useful a work, and for the encour- 
agement of contributions thereto, he directed that the 
said sum of L.1000 should be placed out at interest, 
until the same should accumulate or increase to the 


said sum of L.10,000, which, when effected, the society: 


was to expend so much thereof as should be necessary 
in erecting such stone bridge, and in defraying the 
needful expenses. ‘The total amount of accumulated 
principal and interest on the 14th October 1821, was 
reported to be L.4139, 9s. 8d.; and it was 


paid to 


| 
| 
stances of the inhabitants. lt appears that several 
; of King Stephen; but the funds are—now that floor- 
e 


= 
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that, supposing the interest. on this sum to continue 
to be accumulated in a compound interest ratio, it will 
amount to L.10,076, 0s. 10d. on the 14th October 1851. 
‘The commissioners were subsequently informed, that, 
in consequence of suggestions which had emanated 
from them, a higher rate of interest had been com- 
puted on by the society, which was carried back in 
the calculations to 1782, and that thereby the accu- 
mulated principal and interest (which appeared to be 
in the company’s hands), on 2d October 1521, was 
1.6074, 17s. 5d.” So much having been accumu- 
lated, an iron bridge is now in course of erection at 
the place named in the will. 

There are some remarkable charities connected with 
cows. In the parish of Bebington, Cheshire, a small 
benefaction was made, in 1620, by William Hulme of 
Poulton, to enable the minister and churchwardens 
to lend a cow, at eight groats a-year, to each of three 
poor and godly parishioners. Others have since added 
to the bequest, and, in 1835, as many as eight cows 
were on the roll. Each individual contributes five 
shillings a-year for the use of his cow ; and these con- 
tributions, with occasional additions from small fines 
imposed by the magistrates, enhance the value of the 
charity. On the 25th of April, in every year, these 
parish cows are publicly inspected. At Woodchutch, 
and at West Kirby, in the same county, there are 
similar charities, one having thirty-nine, and the other 
twenty-four cows. At Marston, Oxfordshire, there is 
a piece of bushy land, extending to about twenty-six 
acres, on which twelve of the poor have a right of 
common for a cow. The privilege, which is con- 
sidered worth from 25s. to L.2 a-year, is conferred by 
votes of the landowners and the vestry. At Mine- 
head, Somersetshire, there is a farm of twenty acres 
of land, with the necessary buildings, and a certain 
amount of stock, the whole producing a revenue of 
about L.1100, which is distributed annually to the 
poor in coats, cloaks, blankets, and money. This 
charity arose out of the operation of an act of parlia- 
mont in the 18th year of Charles II., rey import- 
ing cattle from Ireland, and giving half the proceeds 
of any seizure of illegally-imported animals to the poor. 
A seizure having been made at Minehead in 1669, 
the profits of the moiety purchased the property which 
now supports the charity. At Waddesdon, in Buck- 
inghamshire, the Duke of Marlborough bequeathed 
the milk of a cow to the poor of the parish, fixing the 
charge of the animal and its keep on the tenant of his 
farm of Lodge Hill. The cow is called the “ Alms 
Cow,” and in 1833 its milk was distributed to twenty- 
two individuals daily, one person receiving it in the 
morning, and another in the — At Alresford, 
in Essex, “Edmund Porter, by will, dated 27th May 
1558, directed that John Porter should have a house 
called Knapps, with the appurtenances, church fences, 
and caprons (which comprised thirty-one acres of 
land), to him and his heirs, upon condition that they 
should give, for ever, the morning milk of two able 
milk beasts to the poor people of this — every 
Sunday yearly, from Whitsunday to Michaelmas ; 3s. 
4d. on Good Friday ; and@a like sum on Christmas day. 
This milk-tribute has subsequently been commuted 
for a money payment, which is distributed in bread 
amongst the poor.” 

We often hear of wealthy individuals endowing 
hospitals for the benefit of claimants of their own 
name. The following conceit of a Derbyshire legatee 
is only a degree more absurd. “Henry Greene, by 
will, dated December 1769, gave to his sister Ca- 
therine Greene, during her life, all his lands in Mel- 
bourne and Newton, and after her decease to others, 
in trust, upon condition that the said Catherine Greene 
should give four green waistcoats to four poor women 
every year, such four green waistcoats to be lined with 
green galloon lace, and to be delivered to the said poor 
women on or before the 2lst December yearly, that 
they might be worn on Christmas day.” Melbourne, i 
Derbyshire, has had more eccentrics than Mr Greene. 
A Mr Gray rivals him in oddity. “Thomas Gray, 

his will, bearing date the 25th April 1691, directed 
his executrix, Mary Gray, and others, to lay out L.200 
in the purchase of lands; and out of the profits of 
such land to lay out six nobles yearly to buy six waist- 
coats of gray cloth, edged with blue galloon lace ; and 
40s. to buy three coats of gray cloth, to be faced with 
baize ; and that four of the said waistcoats should be 
fiver yearly to four poor widows or other poor women 

ving in Castle Donnington, who were to be of 

behaviour and endeavour to live honestly; and the 
other two waistcoats to two poor widows or women of 
like behaviour of the parish of Melbourne: and two 
of the coats to be given a to two poor men of 
Castle Donnington, and other to a poor man of 
Melbourne.” 

There are a few charities in of bull-baiting, 
but now properly devoted to better objects. At 
Prince’s Risborough, Buckinghamshire, a charity of 
unknown antiquity, called the Custom of the Bull and 
Boar, is still in operation, bat also in a modified form. 
“Up to about 1813, a bull and a boar, a sack of wheat, 
and a sack of malt, were given away to the poor by the 
lord of the manor of Prince’s Risborough about six 
o’clock every Christmas morning. ‘This practice was 
then discontinued, and for about five or six years after 
the discontinuance, beef and mutton were distributed 
to the poor about Christmas, in lieu of the above ar- 
ticles.” The change was judicious, for, of old, when the 
Fag Sa “ they rushed to the feast prepared 

them with so little decorum and forbearance, that 


often, in their zeal for priority, inflicted wounds on | horses. It also causes the chief places of resort to be in 
one another with their knives. ‘Ihe whole of the re- | gardens or out of town. 
maining portion of Christmas day is also stated to| “The great place of evening out-of-door resort is the 
have been spent by many of them in public houses.” | Volksgarten. This is nearly opposite to the Imperial 
‘The work under notice professing to afford nothin > you issue from the gateway which 
beyond examples of curious charitable bequests, is of | by you have at some distance 
course silent upon the gross amount of capital yearly | ama Dorie gateway, sapported’as 
other sources we are enabled to add, that in 1839 the 
’ and gardens ; beyond it are seen the lofty ranges of new 
compulsory poor-rate amounted to L.4,406,907. In 


buildings in the Vorstadt Joseph ; ui are 
1835 the gross revenues of endowed schools and other | driving to and fro ; gay potple caine + al ths whole 


educational institutions supported by pene a? be- | scene is lively and charming in no common degree. On 
quests and contributions was, as nearly as could be | your right lies the Volksgarten, an extensive Perse 
ascertained, L.748,178. The hospital charities of the | scene, with ves and seats; a temple of Thesens, 
country are magn vy @ gross sum, certainly not | built after the model of that in Athens, and contain- 
less than a million annually ; whilst such bequests as | ing Canova’s group of Theseus killing the Centaur. Here 
form the subject of the volume before us may, at a | YoU see the people enjoying themselves to the utmost. 
moderate conjecture, be set down at L.100,000 per Nurses are here with children; mothers amidst theirs ; 
casual charity, funds collected by societies for the pm noble fi Theses 
relief of specific objects of commiseration and want, | oy diving into the vaults beneath it, in which are pre- 
missionary and other religious communities, &c. ; ex- 


ved vari lics of ancient art. 
clusive of these, the sum collected and distributed in Dat within a epues eudenet with a slight fence, stands 


England every year may be with confidence said to | the great centre of Viennese evening out-of-door 
exceed six millions sterling, or twice the amount of | dour and attraction. This is a café, built ina 
total revenue of the kingdom of Belgium.* with a musical orchestra in front. Here, in an 
Strauss or Lanner, with a powerful band, is sure to be 
em several a in the week, and the gayest portion 
of the people of Vienna is assembled to hear, to see, and 
MR HOWITT'S VISIT TO VIENNA. be seen. The rooms of the café are fronted with large 
In Mr Howitt’s recently published work, “Rural plate-glass windows, all looking towards the orchestra, 
and Domestic Life in Germany,” to which we for- | @™4 are eer Page —_ offering coffee, ices, 
works of the da the following picturesque account ase fashion: 
S repens ot yg nd city » the Paris, as it | able and lovely women of Vienna. The scene is indeserib- 
° _ led, © = urope :— ably gay and brilliant. The beauty of the spot, the taste 
incladed within’ the walle, while far around there an | dressed people listening’ to the fest of the 
i h 1 e listening e fines 
urbs, formed in segmen iating from the centre ue sky, with the w masses of the gard in t 
the city, six-and-thirty in number. The city itself is still lieupeend, through which you spy throngs of listening 
surrounded by its lofty walls and broad moat. Without ple, closing in umbrageously the charmed scene, or 
this moat lies a broad open space, called the Glacis, con- letting only glimpses of the long and lofty piles of the 
anne of _ of — seer by walks and roads, and palace peep over them, to remind you that you are still 
a 
gardens, public walks, churches, palaces, and theatres, | fashion, such a aoe enc our cameviainn to come 
so that as you walk round the ramparts, now converted | upon in St James’s Park or Kensington Gardens. 
into a public promenade surrounding the whole city, you All this rational enjoyment is purchased for a few 
behold within the city a dense mass of noble, though | kreutzers, some threepence or fourpence, and can indeed 
narrow streets, immense piles of princely buildings, and | be very well heard by the multitude in the outer portions 
a crowding, bustling population. On the other hand, | of the en; yet there is no rudeness; and the only 
that is, outwardly, you overlook, wherever you are, amore | thing which in some degree decreases the full enjoymen’ 
scattered, but wide-spread scene, as of an eastern city, | of the music, is the perpetual walking round the orchestra 
the te to bent | of feat ond. af hends 
music, and render the heat tolerable with lemonade, | orchestra might ad ago be dispensed with, et makes 
sug and The | up the disadvantage by presenting you with a 
suburbs, in fact, form the much greater of Vienna, | variety of figures, faces, and dresses, with no few biti 
of which the total population is now about half a million. haat and flirtation. The concert ctunttien poten 
As you enter the streets of the city, you are surprised | half-past six, and is over by about half- nine.” 
at the and of people are r describing numerous festivals which occur in the 
pouring along them ; handsome ages and equipages | course of the year, and also the theatrical amusements, 
as as in London ; the But all these do not satiate. On 
sent brilliant fronts ; cafés in open places ject their olidays and Sundays, by railways and i 
cool awnings, and set out their of for luxu- | sorts, they rush forth ~ on = 
tious smokers. All is motion, life, splendour, and crowds ; | charming retreats in the mountains of which I haye 
pe you feel for the first time since ey <-) pone as | spoken. To spread themselves Gangs the quaint but 
if you were once more in a grefit capi ou are made | beautiful ens of Schénbrunn ; tot lendid ‘ 
sensible, too, how far east you fang and in the chief | of Pieare at Hitzing ; to the baths of | ion, = 
= of what a bec 9 compounded empire you are. | dinners eaten under orchard trees in the lovely valley of 
icturesque groups of foreigners are seated at the doors Helen ; to climb into the forests, and amongst the ruined 
of various coffee-houses and hotels, and the throng in the | castles ; to drive into the ravine of the Teufels Miihle, or 
is, Ar- es have accomm ons fo: rece 
menians, and Italiaus. The fronts of the shops, painted Seoeent ; and there the teandinmy theotaie of the 
with bright figures in fresco or in oil, as signs by which city, with their families, find never-wearying enjoyment. 
of appearence. Many of talbtength figures | of so ies 
res ents of Vienna, as i tic, 
are excellently executed, and would do great credit to a | not, however, make us entirely overlook its wealth of art 
you strikingly with various umes, of the tes , visitor wi ndant 
There is no — in Europe of the same extent in | ob iscta of taneoest to ect y his attention for fe 
which so much of what you want to visit, so many of the e quitted, as all trave must, Vienna with great 
resorts of business or amusement, of literary or scientific | regret. Besides the i ber of things worth 
institutions, are set down so near together. Palaces, | of notice, the general spirit of the place is so gay 
happy» that, however it may be to the constant resident, 
subj of natural histo of arms, trophies, and | nothing to the temporary sojourner be more 
jewellery, institutions for t he education assistance | able. in the of the finest 
of its ond all a music aud works of art, are on all hands offered to his 
space. e finest co ions of wo art and of | attention; and i rt of 
armour, with some palaces of the nobility, it is true, lie received with 
in the suburbs ; but the Imperial Palace, the University, | public places, in private society, you feel the same 
the Arsenal, the Treasure Chamber, the principal theatres | spirit. Our hotel, the Golden Lamb, in the Vorstadt 
and churches, lie within the walls. Within the walls, too, | Leopold, a most convenient situation for all 
reside the highest classes chiefly ; and wherever you go | was, without exception, one of the most Pal ens 
you obtain views of vast hotels of the nobles, built round | pleasant houses that we ever were in. The private rooms 
courts, the splendour of which in a great measure is lost | were airy, clean, and handsomely furnis ; the cham- 
with one ire, to ; 
In point of paving, lighting, driving, and public vehicles, | and a spiteach aden of intelligent po very fiend, 
there is no German city which comes caythienn near it. It | people, often in whole family parties, from various quar- 
gives you wang of the world, at the general table, made the sojourn 
oroagh activity. reets are adm ved, | t more lik isit in house 
which cannot be said of any other German city with which foreigners are pote Beck, pay ean an if 
am i a In public vehicles, nay, even sitting on a pu 
regular cu six or & ine are ou find th friend] 
down in a masterly manner, so that the whole is firm, 
perfectly level, and without flaws and hollows.” The | to be respectable ish, i 
passengers, an arrangemen’ grea could oceur in no cay wo! 
inconvenience as well as danger from carriages and | English here, as in Hungary, is 
young with avidity. English literature 
read ; and it is a real pleasure to the refined 
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The ideas, too, which we cherish at home, that Aus- 


tria is a gloomy and severe despotism, that cannot 
move without a spy or policeman at your elbow, d 
pear here entirely. In no city do you see so little 
pable evidence 


surveillance and police as in this. You 
are, after delivering your passport, as free and unshackled 
in your motions asin London ; and if you do not go out 
of your way to assail the government, the government 
wil not interfere with you. The whole of this is, how- 
sagacious and worldly-wise political 
open Everything is planned and calculated to divert 
thoughts of the people from political matters. For 
public and social are promoted. 

If poverty cannot wholly be prevented—for the state has 
@ large debt, and pau in 1836 was stated to be in 
in the hundred—yet 

no country do you see less 


in comfort, without which no government could long be 
ee. Austria, therefore, educates, and was amon 

first nations of Europe to educate its people, so far 
as is necessary to the conduct of human affairs. 
administration of justice is cheap. Law, unlike what it 
is with us, is within the reach of every man's ; if 
not, the man can seck justice from the highest 

Even the em devotes one day every 

week to the personal hearing of any complaints that in- 
dividuals, however humble, desire to lay before him. 
What would be thought of such a paternal practice in 
our own monarchs? Thus, even despotism has its sunny 
side. If a people can be content to leave the manage- 
meut of political affairs entirely in the hands of the go- 
vernment, and to eat, drink, af be merry, going through 
the world in great bodily comfort, Austria is an evidence 
that they may do this in the highest degree. Compared 
with the frightful and wholesale distress of our own 
country, Austria is a paradise. Nowhere in the world 
ean such frightful masses of misery be found as in our 
manufacturing districts ; and well may the Austrian ask 
us, what good does our liberty of speech do those who 
purchase it at such a cost?” 

Mr Howitt, on his departure from a city in which he 
finds so much to commend, observes something which 
must have tempered his admiration of despotism. “On 
passing out of the gates of Vienna at five o’clock in the 

, | beheld a sight which most strikingly exhibited 
the nuisance which stares one in the face wherever we 
go, from the imposition of tolls and duties. Three English 
miles was one dense train of peasants’ wagons, loaded 
with all sorts of stuff for the market. Here they stood 
stock-still in the road, one jammed close behind another, 
while a couple of officers were ascertaining the toll those 
at the head had to pay, and which did not seem speedily 
determined. The people in the rear could not expect in 
their turn to arrive at the gate in less than three or four 
hours, and probebly had been as many already waiting. 
Some, indeed, were comfortably gone to sleep on their 


A NEW PIANO-FORTE PLAYER. 
(From the Chronicle, London newspaper. } 


A pine te player, of the name of Dreyschock, has 
sudd ore in Paris, and is creating a prodigious 
“ sensat: in the musical circles of that capital. He has 
come among them as if drop; from the clouds ; for, 
though a native of Prague, has not made himself 
known even to the public of Germany, choosing to make 
Paris the scene of his earliest triumphs ; a choice which, 
by tickling the self-love of our neighbours beyond the 

anel, may perhaps contribute in some measure to the 
great noise they are now making about him. If we are 
to judge from the enthusiastic style of their critics, Dreys- 
chock is Liszt and Thalberg thrown into one, and some- 
thing more ; a sort of piano-forte Paganini, who casts into 
the shade the exploits of all former virtuosi. 

Before appearing in public, he exhibited his powers at 
n soirée, where the élife of the Parisian musical world was 
assembled to hear him, and where his performances are 
described as having produced the utmost wonder and 
delight. Our countryman (for so we may call him), the 
veteran John Cramer, paid him a graceful compliment, 
Cramer, after having listened 

artist, who was particular! 
ffrage, said, “ Bravo—very | 
indeed! But since you are so desirous to have my sincere 
, I must tell you that I think, in our musical 
, that you have got no left hand.” The young man 
miade no reply, but, sitting down again to the instrument, 
played with his left hand only a study written in four 
7. and of enormous difficulty. Cramer listened with 
characteristic composure, and gaid, “ Well, I adhere 
to my remark. I said you have no left hand, and it is per- 

feetiy true, for you have got two right ones.” 

Our amateurs, who may be curious to know something 
about the music which this igy plays, will find some 
of it in otr music-shops. e have several of his pieces 
before us, of which we have endeavoured, by means of 
— to form some idea. We have not h them, nor 

we e to hear them, until M. Dreyschock shall 
visit London in person ; and then, if his playing, like 
Thalberg’s, becomes the rage, every boarding-school girl 
will be taught to massacre his music, because it is the 
fashion. A piece of regularly-constructed music, however 
— nd complex, may be understood and enjoyed 
mere perusal; but such is not the case with the 
fantastic flights of modern piano-players. Of M. Dreys- 
ehock’s pieces, therefore, we can only say, that they con- 
tain many fragments of beautiful airs and admirable 
harmony, in the midst of blackened with swarms 


of notes which, we think, it will require his own finger to 


will piano-forte pam one to? Com 

with it, every other branch of the musical art is ost 
soem to have resched 

it toa 


series of wonders, each new wonder 
seems but yesterday since Moscheles was t' 


by him, was occupied by and Listz ; and 


stools” by this new phenomenon, Dreyschuck, who 


some more nimble-fi 


of the forte have been the 
powers enlarged by 


and quartets of Mozart, with which John Cramer used 
to enchant his audiences? What is become of the 
sonatas of Beethoven—those glorious works which, next 
to his symphonies, are most characteristic of his genius ? 
Ask a fashionably-educated lady to gratify you by playing 
one of those compocitions, and ‘tis twenty to one that 
she has never heard of them. But, by way of compen- 
sation, she will rattle through some fantasia of the fashion- 
able school, crammed full of difficulties totally beyond 
her skill, and ¢ q duced to a piece of noisy 
jargon. In the performance of every kind of music, 
there is too great a propensity to display ; but, in piano- 
forte playing, this pensity is carried to such an ex- 
travagant pitch, that it has actually become a social 
nuisance. When the evil has reached its height, we 
have heard it said, it will cure itself. When strong 
wrists and nimble fingers have done their best (or rather 
their worst), and audiences have got weary of wondering, 
the piano-forte professor may try other ways of acting 
upon the public mind: perhaps he may then have 
recourse, in composition, to grandeur, beauty, and regu- 
larity of design ; and, in performance, to clearness, sim- 
plicity, and pathos. Some such re-action must one day 
take place, but we fear the day will be a distant one. In 
the meantime, the great school of the piano-forte is not 
extinct. We have one great composer and performer— 
Felix Mendelssohn, who is a worthy successor of Mozart, 
Beethoven, and Weber ; and while we have such 
fessors among us as Moscheles, Bened t, Mrs 
Anderson, and Madame Dulcken, the works of those 
illustrious masters will, at all events, be kept from falling 
into total oblivion. 


+ 
ath) 


the last. It 

wonder of 
the age: now, had Moscheles’ reputation not been based 
on a better foundation, it would long since have been 
extinguished. The field of public play, wisely abandoned 


t 
have the prospect of being li y “ pushed tom thet 
be a nine days’ wonder, till he, too, is pushed aside by 

rival. 
All this is sadly injurious to music. The more the 


MONTREAL IMMIGRATION SOCIETY. 


A sopy of benevolent individuals in Montreal, as we 
mentioned, have formed themselves into a 


of succouring immigrants on 
ding them with as to wer 
ment. By a Canadian newspaper just received, ‘we 

serve that the society met on the 18th of res and 
laid a of its ings before the ec. It 
a rs that the immigration of 1842 ex ed that of 
Thal, those emigrants who arrived at Montreal alone num- 
bering 42,355. The society did what it could to assuage 


manufacturer, more they have been the distress of the poorer class, and complains that 
the performer. A most noble instrument, capable of | Montreal is exposed to an inundation of pers totally 
“discoursing the most eloquent music,” of breat unfit for labour, who are sent thither the 


lish workhouses. This is a point evidently requiring 
amendment, but much more so is the too common system 
of transport for the r across the Atlantic. The 
cruelties practised on these hapless emigrants cannot be 
too widely known or reprobated. 

“In one case,” proceeds the report, “vaumegoele 
their passage to Quebec were landed at Cape Breton. 
In another, the passengers suffered much from an intem- 
perate captain, who finally became deranged, and at- 
tempted to commit suicide by throwing himself over- 
board. In a third, 417 passengers were wrecked, and 
lost all their property, in consequence, as they said, of 
the intemperance of the captain ; and in a fourth, where 
captain and both mates were intemperate, the vessel 
struck in the river, and the passengers had to labour at 
the pumps for their lives, yet when a steam-boat came to 
their relief, the drunken captain and second mate 
threatened to cut the tow-line, and used violence to 
—_ themselves and passengers from being saved ; 
acts whieh might appear incredible, were they not sub- 
stantiated by affidavits. 

In many cases great extortion was practised upon 
passengers, such as charging 9d. to ls. a-pound for beef 
and pork, 6d. for a herring, 6d. for a dose of salts, &e. ; 
besides, it appears that in some instances neither the 
meat sold nor the water supplied were good. We can- 
not, therefore, sufficiently impress upon the minds of 
intending immigrants the great importance of selecting 
good vessels, owned and commanded by respectable per- 
sons, more especially if said vessels be conducted on 
temperance 

Indeed, when a large number of human beings are to 
be confined in the small compass of a ship for the voyage 
across the Atlantic, it is of the utmost consequence that 
there should be as few elements of discord and danger 
amongst them as possible ; and therefore common huma- 
nity suggests that intoxicating drinks should be banished 
immigrant vessels. In this connexion the committee 


STANZAS. 


(From “‘Sacrep Lyrics, by Richard Huie, M.D.,” lately 
published. 
WueEn roses deck the cheek of youth, 
And laughter lights the eye, 
We oft forget the solemn truth, 
That all those charms must die. 
And when through every bounding vein 
The tide of vigour flows, 
We think not of the bed of pain, 
The mourner’s secret woes. 


*Tis therefore good to leave the seat 
(The Book of Wisdorn tells) 

Of mirth and joy, for that retreat 
Where age or anguish dwells. 

"Tis there the child of folly learns 
The wounds which sin has given ; 

And there the eye of faith discerns 
The balm which flows from heaven. 


Ah! never does the youthful smile 
Such angel sweetness borrow, 
As when it would the heart beguile 
Of one dark hour of sorrow ! 

And never is the youthful tear 
In shower more graceful shed, 

Than when it drops upon the bier 
Where rests the hoary head. 


Then, if from Him who cannot lie 
We would the future know, 

There is a record kept on high 
Of what is done below ; 

And on that page a seraph’s pen 
Inscribes each act of love, 

By which with other sons of men 
We kindred feeling prove. 


Each gentle look, each accent kind, 
Each proof of tender care, 

Which now we cannot call to mind, 
Have long been written there. 

And they who weep with them that weep, 
Or age’s slumbers guard, 

May lose the friends whose couch they keep, 
But not their own reward. 


For, in that day, when yonder sun 
And every star is dim, 

The cup of joy which they have won 
Shall sparkle to the brim. 

And if the bright, the happy souls, 
The draught of rapture drain, 

A stream of endless pleasure rolls, 
To fill that cup again! 


t withhold their tribute of praise to the British 
government for the humane provisions of the recent emi- 
grant act, one of which is, that no liquors shall be sold 
to emigrants on board shi 

With regard to the immigration of 1843, the committee 
cannot hold out very flattering prospects, as business of 
all kinds in Canada has experienced a sudden and general 
stagnation. There are, however, several extensive works 
either in progress or about to be commenced, where ~ 
many labourers will be employed, and a large expenditure 
of public money will take place through the year ; there is 
also an unbounded field for agriculturists with some 
capital, and agricultural labourers. Hard-working, sober 
men, With or without families, and persons with capital, 
are therefore the only classes that can with confidence 
be encouraged to come to Canada in its present cireum- 
stances.” 


NOTHING MADE IN VAIN. 


The Creator has made nothing that is unuseful—no- 
thing so insulated as to have no relations with anything 
else—nothing which is not serviceable or instrumental to 
other pu besides its own existence—nothing that 
is not to be applicable or convertible to the benefit of 
His sentient creatures in some respect or other. The 
mineral has a connexion of this sort with both the vege- 
table and animal kingdoms, and these with each other. 
The same principle has been pursued throughout the 
animated ¢ of nature. No one species of living being 
has been formed only for itself, or can subsist in absolute 
uselessness to others. This is one grand purpose for 
causing so many races of animal beings to subsist on each 
other. By this system each enjoys the gift of life, and 
each is made to contribute, by the termination of that 
gift, to the well-being of others. Fishes are thus useful 
to each other, to many birds, to some animals, and to 
man. Birds have their period of happiness for themselves, 
and are serviceable to others of their kind, and to man, 
and to some quadrupeds, in their mode of death, instead 
of mouldering through corruption into their material dis- 
solution. Quadrupeds have the same double use in their 
existence ; their own enjoyment, and the benefit at their 
death, to those of their own order, and to. the birds and 
reptiles, worms and insects, that have been appointed to 
} derive nutrition from their substance. All the kingdoms 

of nature have been likewise so constructed, as to be 
beneficial to the human race, not as nutriment only, but 
in the thousand conveniences to which they are convert- 
ible. The amphibious order of nature is no ex 

to these general results. Its various genera contribute 
their proportions to the common stock of mutual uti- 
lities. vy have their own gratification from their 
personal existence ; they contribute by their substance 
to the maintenance of others of their fcllow-creatures ; 
and some of their genera serve to multiply the conve- 


SHREWD OBSERVATION. 

I always listen with pleasure 

country bens on the habits of animals. A coun 

was shown Gainsboro Y 

igs. “To be sure,” said he, “they be deadly like pigs 
but there is one fault ; nobody ever saw 


—Jesse’s Gleanings in Natural 


to the remarks made, by 
itryman 
‘s celebrated picture of the 


together, but what one on’um had a foot in the trough. 


niences and pleasures of man. He derives advantages 
from all that exists in as much larger a degree to 
other animal as he is superior to any in his inte! 
exertions and universal capacity.—Sharon Turner's Sacred 
History of the World. 
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| 
; the sweetest melody, and of emulating the thunders of 
. the orchestra, is degraded to a machine for the exhibition 
: symptoms of it. The grand principle of despotic govern- | of tricks of legerdemain. The beautiful music written 
ment is, indeed, and must be, to maintain its people | for it by the great masters of past days is fast falling | 
7 into oblivion. What is become of the lovely concertos 
| | 
| 
stand-still by Paganini. 
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